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SEA GULLS THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


JOSEPH MAILLIARD 


WITH TWENTY-ONE PHOTOS THE AUTHOR 


FRANCISCO BAY has long been known favorite wintering place 
for sea gulls, and several species are well represented upon its waters 
from early fall late spring. the course years many individuals, 

some the larger varieties especially, have partially lost their natural fear 
man, perhaps would better say have been greatly attracted the 
feasts that mankind offers them, and have allowed their appetites overcome 
their dread. Flocks these gulls have been the habit following the vari- 
ous ferry and river boats the bay (fig. for the purpose feeding upon 
the refuse thrown overboard from the lunch counters and restaurants, and 
some have grown tame that they will not only endeavor bits 
bread thrown them passengers but have had much practice that they 
are quite often successful when the bread tossed high enough into the air 
(fig. one bolder than the rest will take morsel from out- 
stretched hand. 

The fishing boats that daily pass and out the Golden Gate frequently 
throw overboard old bait, the cleanings fish, and such are 
followed clouds clamorous gulls, numerous that they look, dis- 
tance, like swarm bees. ‘‘Fishermen’s Wharf’’, set apart for the use 
the fishing boats, has long been favorite gathering ground for these 
gers the sea. stormy threatening weather common sight San 
Francisco see gulls, singly flocks, sailing overhead, gracefully breast- 
ing the breeze, flying across the peninsula from bay ocean; while cul- 
tivated fields near the bay they are often found following the plow and 
gathering the fat angle-worms turned the moist soil. the gulls have 
not been strangers San Francisco’s people. But was not until last fall 
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Fig. GULLS SEEN FROM FERRY BOAT SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


Fig. PASSENGER FEEDING GULLS 
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Fig. GULLS LOOKING FOR FOOD EXPOSITION LAWN 

Fig. EARLY THE GROUND 

Fig. CALLING FOR FOOD 
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(1915) that the ripened into intimacy, and the 
International Exposition was the means bringing this about. 

the winter 1914-15, when the lawns the Exposition grounds were 
first laid out along the marina, and grass started upon them, was remarked 
that flocks gulls had been attracted thereby and had seized upon these open 
level spots fine places congregate and sun themselves, possibly finding 
some scraps from workmen’s lunch baskets pleasing addition their 
tomary rations But the matter ended there for that season, the birds 
drifting away their breeding places spring approached. Upon their 
return last fall, however, take possession their new sunning grounds and 


Fig. 7. BIRD ON WING IN ACT OF CATCHING PIECE OF BREAD TOSSED TO IT 


the fine fresh water ponds they had delighted bathing during the past 
winter, they found great change had taken place. The buildings which they 
had stolidly watched the making had grown into marvelous city beauty 
and grace, and was peopled throngs human beings. These remarkable 
beings brought with them food, more food than they could eat, often leaving 
goodly share upon the lawns and many places. first few gulls found 
these gleanings the early mornings, before the people came, and hastened 
feast undisturbed (fig. 5). The news the feasting spread far and wide, and 
the hosts arrived from the rapidly freezing north they joined the earlier 
arrivals and assisted the enjoyment such good things, growing more 
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bold, paying but attention mankind, and even going far 
clamor fed (figs. 7). 

From the first the laguna the Fine Arts Palace had been favorite 
bathing place for the gulls. This beautiful body water was appreciated 
well some other varieties waterfowl, among which were some Coots, some 
Ruddy Surf Seoter, Seaup Duck, and stray duck 
two other varieties which would drop from time time. There were 
also tame ducks and some wild geese this laguna, but 
none these seemed interfere any way with the repose enjoyment 
the gulls except the way occasional ‘‘scrap’’ between them and the 
geese coots over some bit food (fig. 8). The gulls, however, mostly con- 
gregated themselves, their numbers varying with the day and hour. 


Fig. GULLS, COOTS AND DUCKS LAGUNA PALACE FINE ARTS 


times the laguna would swarming with them, while constant succession 
could seen approaching from various directions, with many leaving 
merely rising wing and soaring about only settle down again. times 
the birds seemed quiescent mood and satisfied with calm repose, while 
others the scene would busy one, with bathing, ducking under heads, 
and preening feathers going all directions (fig. 9). 

the gulls grew fat they grew more saucy, and finally took possession 
the whole outdoor portion the exhibition, bathing any all the 
fountains, even the small ones inside the smaller courts, roosting around 
among the benches, the walks and barely moving out people’s 
way. actually seemed they moved—and then with air injured 
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innocence—only avoid being stepped upon! (See figs. confi- 
dence increased between the feathered and the human visitors the Exposi- 
tion, many people grew interested watching and feeding the gulls, and 
many efforts were made get them eat from person’s hand; but when 
came close contact, certain wariness was always exhibited, and while 
stories such confidence were circulated the writer neither saw nor succeeded 
bringing about such instance. fact, even when person would remain 
perfectly still sitting position for good while time, was hard 
induce one the birds pick piece bread nearer than couple feet 
away from one’s own feet (figs. 12, 13, 14). 

Strange say, the first comers the fall seemed almost all imma- 
ture birds, and large proportion them appeared birds the year, 
they were the immature mottled plumage with none the pearl gray 
plumbeous tints showing the mantles. Later on, older birds seemed more 
numerous, and toward midwinter the proportion adults increased greatly. 
About the middle November, the time the writer first noticed the arrival 


Fig. 11. OUT THE WAY 


the gulls the Exposition grounds, few but Ring-billed Gulls dela- 
warensis) were seen. Later on, occasional Western Gull (Larus occi- 
dentalis), California Gull (Larus californicus), appeared among the smaller 
variety, though was impossible say which was which the two latter 
species account the difficulty distinguishing immature birds short 
notice when one cannot examine the subjects intimately. Still later, Decem- 
ber, appeared the Glaucous-winged Gull (Larus easily discernible 
its larger size and different markings, and Gull 
(Larus hyperboreus) mingled with the throng, most these still being im- 
mature plumage but with the color the adult mantle showing greater 
less extent. adult Glaucous Gull was distinguished, but careful study 
two three individuals immature plumage different occasions led 
the conclusion that the subject under consideration belonged this species. 
Upon one these Walter Fisher, Stanford University, 
panied the writer and concurred such opinion. 

The Herring Gull did not seem participate the general enjoyment 
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Fig. 12. BUT BIT SHY 


Fig. 18. CRACKER FESTIVAL 
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the Exposition offerings, or, was there, was inconspicuous among the 
other species; and while the Short-billed Gull brachyrhynchus) 
abundant along the actual water line the edge the never 
seemed for anything that looked like dry none was identified 
among the groups that penetrated inland even few yards from the water. 
The Bonaparte Gull was entirely absent from the scene. far the Short- 
billed Gull concerned this rather singular, for the reason that this bird 
numerous all along the shore line, hovering just above the water’s edge where 
the wavelets cast their flotsam along the northern boundary the Exposition 
grounds, and yet never drifting landward with the other gulls partake 
the bounties there provided. 

The large area the marina, close the water’s edge, was evidently 
most attractive spot for the gulls, and times the grassy lawn was densely 
peopled with them (figs. 15, 16). Strange say, while the gulls were only 
moderately timid the presence man, and while they must have been accus- 
tomed the booming surf and the thundering huge waves, they were 
very slow about getting used 
the noises made auto- 
mobiles, auto-trucks, and the 
racket the little steam 
train that ran along the ma- 
rina. even passing 
horse-drawn vehicle would 
make whole flock take sud- 
birds would hover about for 
short time and settle down 
again (figs. 17, 18). Toward 
the close the Exposition 
more calmness prevailed and 
finally the gulls 
grouped upon 
sward would remain quiet 
even when the little steam 
train rattled, chugged and whistled its way along the very edge their tem- 
porary camping ground (fig. 19). 

About the strangest scene that the writer witnessed happened one morn- 
ing when wandered into the grounds after the Exposition had its 
gates, and found men draining off the fountains and ponds and sweeping out 
the basins. this occasion the basins each side the main entrance were 
being drained and men were work sweeping the debris that had collected 
the bottoms, the water being only inch two deep the deepest part. 
flock gulls was taking great interest the proceedings and each indi- 
vidual was the lookout for some tidbit that might have before escaped 
attention. But scant notice was given the laborers there work, any- 
body passing by, the birds seeming recognize the fact that this was their 
last chance that bit fresh water, anyway. The reflections this instance 
were very remarkable and quite puzzle work them out the photo- 
graph shown herewith (fig. 20). 

After the closing the Exposition the supply food suddenly dropped, 
and the gulls’ interest greatly waned. Workmen helped somewhat with 


Fig. BREAD THE FLY; STUDY 
ATTITUDES 
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tributions from their lunch baskets, but there was nothing like the feast 
heretofore. lunch time the workmen about the courts were surrounded 
hungry horde which begrudged each mouthful that disappeared down 
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Fig. 15. GULLS CONGREGATED THE MARINA 


human throats, and was not satisfied with the crumbs that fell its share. 
Accustomed they had grown associating food with the presence human 
beings the shortening supply the Exposition grounds drove the gulls the 
idea following the people, and before long the birds were noticed 


Fig. 16. BATH RAINWATER POOL 


frequent visitors the parks which are numerously scattered about San 
Francisco, where people not only shared their lunches with them but many 
deliberately took out household feed them. While the gulls have 
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Fig. 17. PASSING VEHICLE 


Fig. 18. TRAIN COMING 
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GETTING USED THE TRAIN 
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Fig. ALTA PLAzA, CLAY AND STEINER STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Fig. 22. RACE FOR PRIZE, ALTA PLAZA 
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scattered considerably the time this written (February 10, 1916) there are 
still good many seen about vacant lots and parks the heart the 
town (figs. 21, 22). 

The accompanying photographs are offered not for their worth speci- 
mens the art photography, because long series cloudy and dull days 
interfered sadly with the taking scenes that needed bright lighting get 
good effects motion, say nothing many mishaps that occurred, but 
with the hope that readers will interested illustrations 
rapidly achieved semi-domestication wild birds such unexpected 
and unpremeditated manner. 

San Francisco, February 10, 1916. 


CHARACTERISTIC BIRDS THE DAKOTA PRAIRIES 
IV. THE LAKES 


FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


ROM THE LARGER LAKES that visited casually during the summer 

brought tantalizing, confused memories small flocks Ducks shift- 

ing back and forth across the passes, Grebes calling across the water, 
Terns flying hither and thither, Black-crowned Night Herons posing before 
tule walls, families Ducks trailing along the tule and cane-bordered shores, 
and numerous unnamable dots scattered over the surface, one place one 
moment, rising and settling another the next—tantalizing confused mem- 
ories that rise compellingly again and again and make the North Dakota 
well nigh too strong resist. 

From the one short strip open shore Stump Lake that was able 
patrol for few weeks, however, brought few pictures good review. 
Foremost among them stands first adult male Canvasback; let those 
whom they are old story recall the thrill their first! There sat 
the water strong sunlight, his aristocratic bill with its straight Grecian line 
from forehead tip showing strikingly, his red head glowing, his white can- 
vas back gleaming the light. The strip lakeshore, bare and uninterest- 
ing before, was distinguished the sight. could never commonplace 
again. Canvasback had been there! The solitary aristocrat appeared 
the same place once more, great delight, brilliant the sun that the 
sight was positively thrilling. 

Sometimes the friends that visited shore line were just pair plain 
every day brownish Gadwalls, but was none the less pleasure watch 
them and listen their talk they fed close shore and then walked 
the beach together rest, visiting with low friendly quacks. They might 
easily have been friends the pasture slough, Darby and Joan, the 
lake was within easy flying distance. 

Blue-winged Teal was caught resting the water line one day, but 
when approached flew swiftly away. female Golden-eye, doubtless brood- 
ing inside some goodly hollow tree bordering the lake was watched swimming 
from distance when she was only large white spot fronting the angle 
wake until, she fed along the beach, her bright golden eye showed 
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plainly her puffy brown head. she swam slowly and down the shore 
feeding, she passed two Killdeer walking the beach. feeding under 
water she would dive and re-appear, throwing her head swallow. When 
she swam away, two white spots, one each side the tail, stood out like signal 
lanterns the back car. She surely well marked bird. When the 
farmer pointed out hollow trees where these ‘‘Wood Ducks’’, they are 
locally, had nested former years, his sister told having seen the 
parents fly down from their knot-holes with young their backs. Another 
observer added that the young steady themselves taking hold their 
mother’s feathers with their bills. 

Another Duck that nested the region, one the Seaups, was seen 
the lake different times but never near enough determine the species. 
group three, two the handsome black-fronted drakes and one the 
brown ducks, were seen swimming around close together the 21st June 
what seemed courtship rivalry, late though was. After swimming 
along peacefully together for few moments, one the drakes would sud- 
denly start after the other and dog his steps, swimming his heels around and 
around trying drive him off. The duck, meanwhile, holding her brown 
head high, apparently kept far possible from one the rivals, though 
was hard tell which, the three swam within such small This 
droll performance was repeated week later; but this time when two drakes 
and one duck were swimming around together third drake happened along 
and seeing the group swam rapidly present his suit the haughty 
lady. any ease, one suitor, presumably he, swam close her ear. before 
she held her disdainful head high and soon there were but two suitors, and 
last but one. Down the lake could seen five six other let 
hope that all the rivals were happily mated last. 

Another hint anserine rivalry was given two the large black 
White-winged Scoters, those interesting Sea Ducks the far north, here 
reaching the southern limit their breeding range. was the merest hint, 
but watched, two the red-billed drakes suddenly stood the lake 
and raising their wings till the white patches showed, dashed through the 
water each other furiously that stood breathless, prepared for what 
might Around they turned and—one swam off female spectator 
the right and one female spectator the left—and that was appar- 
ently the conclusion the whole matter! 

This occurred the 28th June, but the Seoters are said late 
breeders. Previous this exhibition rivalry during the two weeks that 
had been watching them the Scoters seen the lake had almost invariably 
been pairs, black and brown one, 10, often widely separated 
but sight from one short strip beach. party eight were found to- 
gether bay one day making sociable duck-like noises, but discovering 
they separated out into pairs again. that were previous their breed- 
ing season did indicate that they remain paired throughout the year? 

Phlegmatic, inadequately describes these great Sea Ducks. Decoys they 
might well be, you think aggrievedly you watch them. Surely such rare 
visitors might something least hold the attention! After sitting like 
chunks wood for long time one the males might perhaps turn lie 
its side and plume itself with its red bill, tipping wing 
pulling gleaming red foot out the water. And course feeding, 
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like other divers, they would tip over their bills and disappear for few 
moments time. 

One the big fellows did sit and take notice when Marsh Hawk 
had been watching came out and squealed me. The transformation was 
amusing. From lying prone the water head and neck down, came 
attention, neck drawn high, head alert, and even its short tail tipped up. 
moment, nothing came, back dropped ease, full length the water. 
bathing, Oidemia threw off its usual lethargy, ducking, flapping, spatter- 
ing, and splashing like canary tub. hearing noise down the shore 
one day was surprised see one the big black Ducks rushing back 
and forth through the water and then rise and flap its wings till their white 
flags waved. When week later saw the encounter the rivals, strength- 
ened suspicion had been showing off. 

The white flags show far across the lake and when the great birds fly 
evenly low over the water the velvety black the males makes the snow white 
conspicuous mark. The disappearance these white banners when the 
Seoter drops its nest not significant because the bushes hide then, and 
the disappearance the banners when lights the water would hardly 
deceive any enemy, for Oidemia large and black stands out across 
lake. But the other hand, female Scoter happening under water 
when her mate flew, might not the white flags decided help distinguish- 
ing him from black-fronted scattered out over the lake? When seeing 
group black-fronted Ducks, large and small, the water one day 
thought had last found family but nearer approach the 
small ones proved true that the remain paired 
throughout the year and the deglandi and americana are together 
winter the white eye- and wing-patches may well use helping pairs 
keep together, especially flight. taking flight, the usually 
seemed rise easily, but one that watched flapped and splashed for some 
time before lifting its heavy weight. 

you watch these great black Sea Ducks sitting like decoys the still 
water flying over smooth lake, they seem decidedly out place. But 
wait till heavy wind has been blowing for few days, waves are hammering 
the shore and all the other Ducks have retreated sheltering bays. Then 
perhaps you see, did, pair Oidemia head out around point into 
the teeth the wind, and you marve) their temerity see them settle them- 
selves ride the billowing waves their own proper marine character. 

The few Ducks Stump Lake were always interesting watch their 
quiet feeding bays and along the shores both for what they were and what 
they might be, for one unseen before might appear any moment. But the 
spectacular birds the lake were the Gulls and Terns. 

The Black Terns are always striking birds, and Sweetwater Lake there 
were many them that might have been called the Lake the Black 
Terns. Hydrochelidon, Water Swallows, they certainly are, flocks them 
skimming low over the surface the lake, back and forth; hordes them 
trooping across the passes and weaving and out across the sky, their harsh 
grating kek’kek commanding attention from the shore. 

sat behind the trees and watched them, fascinated their maneuvers, 
they hunted close along shore, their actions much like those the white Tern. 
long-pointed wings one would approach, the silver line from neck elbow 
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contrasting well with its jet black head. would come with bill pointing 
down till suddenly put brakes spreading its tail till from below the 
white under coverts gave the appearance white tail. Checking its motion 
abruptly that would almost tail over head, would plump into the 
water bill first, giving the droll sensient bill pursuit its food. 
Sometimes the handsome Hydrochelidon would flap slowly low over the sur- 
face, its black head and neck mirrored the water; again would hover 
above the lake like Sparrow Hawk, and dive like shot arrow. 

white Tern, the Common Tern, that watched Stump Lake hunting 
back and forth along three four yards shore, would hover, body almost 
motionless, the face the wind, looking down watching the incoming 
waves with black-crowned head bent and red bill pointing down till its quarry 
was espied, when would drop straight plumb line close before the 
waves that would spattered the foam; then with its morsel 
secure its bill would rise again the teeth the wind sometimes almost 
straight had dropped, sometimes with graceful scoop upward. Back 
and forth and and down its short beat came and went while the Franklin 
Gulls sat the sun, walked soberly along the beach, flew out over the lake 
ride the waves, rocking like miniature boats with black bows and sterns. 
The little Tern when tired hunting joined the Gulls sand spit, lit, 
holding its wings for moment high over its back, the beautiful pose 
often assumed water birds. 

the quiet side the spit the Franklin Gulls disported themselves, 
some bathing—splashing and ducking—others feeding. comical effect was 
produced one that was looking for food with its head under water, for its 
raised wings balanced headless body. When the head reappeared with 
tidbit dangling from the bill, observing neighbor made dash for the 
hardly won morsel. While the Franklin Gulls, some with black heads, some 
with white foreheads and smoky crowns, amused themselves the sand spit, 
few the large Ring-bills stalked around among them conspicuously. After 
storm close row the Franklins sat the lake side the sand spit with 
the spray dashing over them. Forty fifty them sat row one time 
facing the wind but with heads turned back resting their shoulders that 
looking down the shore long line gleaming white breasts shone 
the sun, against its background pale green water. 
Great numbers the were massed points and sand bars 
along Lake, early July, while others were seen performing aeria) 
maneuvers, complex form, around and around high 
the air. 

window farm house one day started with surprise, for flock the 
black-headed birds were flying swiftly in, apparently headed straight for the 
wall the house. Wind Gulls they are called locally, they are said 
around high the sky before storm. But they are most 
widely known for their habit following the plow—four-horse gang plows 
saw them with. Ring-billed Gulls, too, were often met with, flying low over 
the broken gtound sweeping over the grassy swells looking for small 
rodents. 

always gave jolt one’s preconceived notions Gulls meet them 
land; but after coming know the great prairies that roll blue 
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horizon line like the ocean, blown over the strong fresh wind from far 

away, seemed rarely fitting that these great white birds should sail through 

their sunlit skies. And how they sail! stirring sight was seen one day, 

great wedge Franklin Gulls like Canada Geese flying high through the sky 

bent sweeping over and beyond the prairies down the southern seas. 
Washington, C., May 23, 1915. 


THE FARALLON RAILS SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


LAURENCE HUEY 


WITH FOUR PHOTOS BY LAURENCE M. HUEY AND DONALD R. DICKEY 


URING the past seven years considerable attention and study have been 
directed toward the home life the Farallon Rail (Creciscus coturni- 
culus), and many the results have proved quite interesting. 

have felt, however, that, although nest and egg descriptions have been given 
other collectors, the following dates and nesting notes might add materially 
what already known. 

have spent hours and even days the Rail marshes all times the 
year, and find that even early February, clear mornings, the clee-cle 
clee’-ee falling first syllable last word) may heard many 
places the marsh. This particularly true when one has walked about the 


Fig. 23. AND EGGS THE FARALLON RAIL: THE PRIZE, HIDDEN AWAY DENSE 
SALICORNIA CLUMP 
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marsh enough disturb the birds. This call chiefly used during the early 
mating season, and also protest against intruders their domain. 
sionally, however, have heard even the late fall. 

With these birds there noticeable lack uniformity their nesting 
dates, well great variation the nests themselves constructed 
different pairs birds. the nests are raised well off the ground, 
but this unusual. The more typical ground nests are greatly affected the 
tides. Some that have seen were fully five inches thick, with many 
three layers, showing how often reconstruction had been necessary. 

The earliest nesting date which have record was March 24, 1912, when 
complete set five eggs was taken. this case the nest had been rebuilt 
tides. latest date 
which have encountered 
was May 25, 1909. 
that day started last 
‘‘hike’’ through 
the marsh with nothing 
more than that undying 
hunters, offset slim 
finding any- 
thing late the 
spring. Suddenly, how- 
ever, flushed Farallon 
Rail, and after careful 
search found well ele- 
vated nest, ten 
inches above the ground, 
which contained 
partly eggs 
that time. These eggs are 
the smallest which have 
ever seen, tending, fact, 


almost runts. They 
measure, respectively, Fig. 24. FARALLON CAPTIVITY: 

UNDECIDED WHETHER CROUCH AND HIDE, 
DIVE INTO THE DENSE MARSH VEGETATION 


.95x.73, with average 
.92x.72. The normal eggs average about 1.02x.90, these figures denoting 
inches. 

Another set, which the one shown the photograph (fig. 23), was found 
the late date May 13, eight eggs this clutch constitute 
one the largest authentic sets known. was situated the thickest 
salicornia, fleshy marsh weed, and was found after steady tramp four 
hours duration. 

The method search for these rarities may some interest 
readers. Sometimes their discovery due sheer good luck, but much more 
often the fruit hard and persistent work. The thickly matted marsh 
growth dense that impossible see through it, that one has turn 
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over, inch inch. This accomplished careful swing the foot, 
which first exceedingly tiring, but which grows comparatively easy 
practice makes mechanical action. One thing interesting side light 
this bird’s shyness, habit that constant aggravation the collector. 
This the astonishing ease with which the birds bring themselves abandon 
incomplete sets when they are discovered. Although have found several 
incomplete sets, have instance succeeded collecting full set from 
the nest later date. every case the bird had deserted when went back. 
course, with the method search employed, one bound kick into some 
the nests and disturb the surrounding marsh weed before discovering them. 
That naturally retiring bird should desert under these conditions is, 
course, not surprising. least two occasions, however, have found nests 
containing incomplete sets lucky glimpse the eggs through opening 
the protecting growth above them, while was still considerable dis- 
tance from them. these cases, have turned aside without apparently notic- 


Fig. 25. RAIL ITS SALT MARSH HOME; PHOTOGRAPH CAPTIVE 


ing the nests, and have left the vegetation absolutely untouched their vicin- 
ity, and yet the result has been the 

The nature the food these birds remained unknown collectors 
for many seasons, until the fall 1912, when the stomachs small 
series were saved for examination. close inspection, found the remains 
species small ‘‘bug’’ that lives very abundantly the salt marshes 
where the birds were taken. then gathered number these animals and 
sent them Joseph Grinnell the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, whom 
indebted for forwarding them the United States National Museum for 
identification. The reply was follows: ‘‘They are Isopod crustaceans be- 
longing the species Alloniscus mirabilis (Stuxberg).’’ Appearances the 
contrary notwithstanding, it’s really just small bug! believe this the 
chief food the Rails living the salt marshes this region, and nearly 
all the tidal sloughs abound with these small creatures, the food problem 
not serious one for the birds. 

Several collectors have spoken regard the migration these 
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birds. myself, the opinion that there migration all this 
region. any rate have seen taken birds every month the year, 
certain that these San Diego marshes are least included both their 
breeding and winter ranges. will almost impossible judge migra- 
tion, however, until their breeding presence absence has been more defi- 
nitely ascertained more northern stations. For the present, however, sev- 
eral things give the strong belief that with the individuals are resident 
the year around. Within San Diego County itself, they seem fairly 
well distributed through the coastal salt marshes. They are, course, more 
common some localities than others, but they have been taken, 
knowledge, both spring and fall, from each three different marshes 
this general vicinity. 

peculiar experience befell November 25, 1912. While hunting 
these small birds, one flushed near feet and flew out over the mud flats 
distance two hundred and fifty yards, and alit. was low tide and 
started pursuit, the bird was seen rise and retrace its course directly 
toward me. Finally, within range, took aim but did not 


Fig. 26. Sora AND FARALLON RAILS: THE BEARING THE LITTLE BLACK WAS ALWAYS 
PROUD, BUT THE CAROLINA WAS TYPICAL RAIL, HEAD DOWN, TAIL ERECT, AND FOREVER 
SNEAKING OFF SIDEWAYS THOUGH ASHAMED HIMSELF 


shoot was puzzled the bird’s actions. Closer and closer came until 
was within ‘‘aux’’ range, but still didn’t shoot, and still the bird held 
steadily its course. Hastily decided try and alive, threw 
down gun, and when came within reach, quickly knocked the 
ground with hand. Pouncing after it, tried grab it, but was too 
quick for and eluded futile grasp. was apparently uninjured and 
arose, flew few yards, dropped into the thick marsh grass and was seen 
more, although dog and searched diligently for some time. 

March 16, 1915, while tramp through the National City marsh, 
live and uninjured Carolina Rail (Porzana carolina) fell prey, and was 
taken home and confined the screen porch until such time could con- 
veniently take photographs This time came the 18th, and 
was returning the salt marsh for natural surroundings for the photo- 
graph, live female Farallon Rail was also captured. The bird was seen run- 
ning through thin place the marsh growth quite close me, and was 
pounced upon and seized. also was confined the screen porch where the 
two birds proved quite companionable. They ate freely the food offered 
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them, which consisted bread crumbs, bugs’’, and some the 
bugs’’ before mentioned. 

March 19, took both captives again the marsh for photographs. 
the way from the car the spot selected, gnat lit companion’s 
finger and upon holding the Black Rail near, she grabbed greedily the 
insect. She seemed rather vicious all times, pecking angrily anything 
offered her—sticks, fingers and all. small, round clump salicornia, per- 
haps three feet diameter, was selected for the background effect, and oper- 
ations began. The little rail proved the more elusive the two. She would 
dive into the dense mass, exactly duck dives water, and would then 
crouch motionless, hiding. The walking positions the two species were 
noticeably different. The little Black was always proud, with head erect and 
jerky movements while walking, but the Carolina was typical rail, head 
down, tail erect, and forever sneaking off sideways though were ashamed 
himself. Finally March 20, after making what pictures wanted, 
turned the two rails free roam and search for food and mate will. 

Many times later, searched vain for the hidden, speckled beauties 
which the little black mother probably had hidden away somewhere under 
sheltering marsh clump, but never found them. Let trust they hatched 
safely into fuzzy youngsters, and were led their mother through the pro- 
tecting marsh growth down the feeding grounds the muddy beds tidal 
streams. such was the case you may sure she warned them look out, 
all times, for that fellow who would poke sticks them once had 
her, arouse the spirits crestfallen captive into spright- 
liness 

San Diego, California, December 13, 1915. 


THE NUTCRACKERS YELLOWSTONE PARK 
SKINNER 


CLARKE Clarke Crow (Nucifraga columbiana), 
sometimes known ‘‘Camp Robber’’, possibly because the rather 
superficial resemblance bears the true camp robber Rocky Moun- 

tain Jay. But his livery black and white and gray against the various 
tones gray alone, shown the jay. the Yellowstone Park the nut- 
are but where they occur the large, prairies and 
meadows, evident that they are only flying across between the heavy ever- 
green forests. They are never seen the large flocks reported elsewhere, but 
are usually found one’s two’s, perhaps small flocks half dozen. 
The largest flock reported was made loosely twenty-four individuals. 
While not migratory birds, strictly speaking, they move and down the 
mountains the change the seasons. summer they are all elevations, 
but winter they are all below 7000 feet. One snowy, stormy day they were 
observed numbers passing the top Mt. Sheridan elevation 10,000 
feet. The vicinity Mammoth Hot Springs and Fort Yellowstone seems 
center abundance both winter and summer. careful estimate gives 
from twenty thirty birds constantly this neighborhood; but this bird 
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erratic wanderer best, this number greatly exceeded times. 
doubt the large supply pinyon cones together with kitchen scraps that 
draws them here. 

Nuterackers will eat anything. They forage about the stables for grain, 
come the doors for especially pieces meat and bones; 
the mountain wilds they pick out the seeds pine cones, eat cedar berries, 
and devour large numbers insects. They have even been seen their 
prey the wing, making very sallies from the tip tall 
pine. Sometimes they walk over the ground like crows, searching for ants 
and ground insects. But the really seems prefer pine seeds, 
especially those from the pinyon pine. Sometimes they will tear the cone 
pieces even while the cone still fast the branch, often perched the very 
tip bending branch, even underneath, clinging manner creditable 
chickadee nuthatch. More often the cone detached and away 
strong limb where held one foot while the bird strikes strong, 
downward blows with its pickax-like bill. times the bird will secure 
seed every second stroke and the same time tear the cone shreds. Being 
bold, independent free-lances these birds will vary their methods robbing 
pine squirrel his cone; even going far knock the squirrel from his 
limb with one blow from their bills the end long, swift swoop. The 
pine squirrel knows this, too; and delicious see the squirrel, whose own 
abilities robber are not small, glide into some protection and hurl vituper- 
ation his enemies. Nor are the all backward 
back. Many time the somber, evergreen forests are enlivened such 
squawking match, joined all the squirrels and nutcrackers hearing. 

The not restrict themselves the troubles their own spe- 
cies. one occasion two Mountain Blue-birds had near 
the writer; and while they were hard it, the commenced col- 
until there were four about, each trying mix in. One nutcracker became 
excited that rising from the ground struck nearby wire gate and 
knocked out several feathers and partially stunned himself. Nor their pug- 
nacity confined small birds. Let hawk appear and mobbed all 
the sight, well all within hearing the squawking 
birds. They usually attack hawk from above, striking between the shoul- 
ders; the hawk tries until leads his tormentors 
high that they are raise the siege and return terra firma. Occa- 
sionally the hawk will diving into thick tree-top where can turn 
and drive off the little terrors. Western Red-tail Hawks are often attacked 
the but times will find Swainson Hawk, very inoffensive 
hawk the Yellowstone, and usually the nuteracker conteats with 
only peck two him. 

Nutcrackers combine themselves the peculiar habits woodpeckers, 
crows, and jays. Almost every time one sees these birds finds them doing 
something either new itself done new way. They will hammer 
limb and even jab their bills into crevices the bark after insects true 
woodpecker fashion. During the breeding season the nutcrackers are exceed- 
ingly quiet; that is, quiet for but all other times they are 
vociferous, and big the blue jays the East. They are wild, rest- 
less, and noisy; and they have whole series cries and squawks, most 
them shrill and strident; their favorite rattling ‘‘kar-r-r-r-ack, 
times they seem become confidential and then they sput- 
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ter out whole conversation low tones. When the way, going somewhere, 
the flight strong, steady, and even; but when the journey over, the wings 
are shut and the bird plunges forward one long swoop, opening his wings 
and sweeping his perch. While descending from height the nut- 
pitch down either one long swoop, opening their wings with 
audible, explosive burst, and the landing places; they will 
take series such plunges. When crossing between two nearby groves, they 
long, undulating swoops. They are given perching the tip 
some tall pine that itself the top mountain, some commanding 
position where the country can surveyed for miles every direction. When 
they drink they turn the head sideways and drink through the side the 
long bill. They can tamed and kept about the house, becoming impu- 
dent and mischievous crows. 
Nuterackers have their own way building their nests. Just think 
birds that build their nests February and bring forth their naked young 
March, long before the snow has left the ground! These birds are secre- 
tive about their nest that they make series stops fifty feet apart and sur- 
vey the country ‘carefully from each stop. About February Fort Yellow- 
stone, elevation 6300 feet above sea level, the birds are mated and the building 
the nest begins, each bird the pair doing its share. The thick top 
cedar, other evergreen, selected, with convenient crotch about twelve 
feet from the ground. First rough platform twigs built. These twigs 
are broken from cedar (western juniper) quick, wrenching jerk assisted 
the edges the bill, and carried the site. Here the material 
piled the till the mass reaches ball about nine inches diameter 
and six inches high. The nest proper deep and.cup shaped, about six inches 
diameter, and has walls inch built cedar pine needles and 
the inner lining grass stems and shredded juniper bark, each strand turned 
into place the bird squatting down and twisting in. few horse 
hairs and bits string are usually included the lining. Four gray-green 
eggs, with irregular, gray-brown markings are laid between February and 
March and the brooding commences immediately. such time the brood- 
ing bird subjected all the vagaries truly wintry weather. Often she sits 
through raging snowstorms protected only the tuft cedar needles over 
the nest, and many times has the writer seen the bird actually the nest with 
the thermometer below zero. Under such conditions she draws herself down 
with only her tail feathers and perhaps her bill showing above the rim the 
nest. She very fearless, even submitting capture rather than leave the 
when she leaves, she does quietly, and returns immediately after the 
gone. After brooding twenty-two days the young 
naked course, and with their eyes closed. Four weeks later the young leave 
the nest and May are fully feathered and shifting for themselves. Not- 
withstanding this early start there evidence show that second brood 
raised. higher altitudes the nesting somewhat later, but that 
safe say that the latest the young birds are able care for themselves 
before the end May. 
Summerville, South Carolina, January 27, 1916. 
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CHAPTER THE LIFE HISTORY THE WREN-TIT 
WALTER NEWBERRY 
WITH TWO PHOTOS TRACY STORER 


URING the nesting season 1915 was the writer’s pleasant privilege 

closely observe pair Intermediate Wren-tits (Chamaea fasciata 

fasciata). Many things were noted much interest, supposedly because 
the bird was entirely new species own experience. But when came 
attempt find out what other observers might have learned about this 
unique bird, make comparisons with the results own observa- 
tions, was surprised find that practically nothing had been published re- 
gard the nesting behavior any the subspecies the wren-tit. The index 
bird literature maintained the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology, 
showed only bare records occurrence many localities, and few nesting 
dates and brief descriptions 
nests and eggs. The following 
notes are, therefore, offered 
that they will add something 
our knowledge the 
tory the wren-tit. 

piece vacant: property 
North Cragmont, Berkeley, 
with area about 100 
150 feet, was the chosen forag- 
ing ground this pair 
wren-tits and they were never 
observed wander farther 
afield. Along one edge the 
lot was small creek with 
either bank. rest the 
lot higher ground Fig. 27. Nest THE WREN-TIT BACCHARIS 
poison oak (Rhus diversiloba), chaparral brush (Baccharis pilularis), and blue 
witch (Solanum umbelliferum). The open spaces were grown with weeds such 
cow parsnip (Heracleum lanatum), horehound (Marrubium vulgare), teasel 
(Dipsacus fullonum), and long grass. The only tree the higher portion 
the lot was elderberry (Sambucus glauca) about twenty feet 

The partially built nest was discovered March 23, and only 
approaches were made while construction was going for fear disturbing the 
birds and causing them abandon operations. But few facts were noted dur- 
ing this time. Ajparently both birds were engaged building the nest, this 
being drawn from the facts that the two were sight the greater part 
the time and that time while the birds observation through- 
out the entire nesting period could the sexes distinguished. Another thing 
noted was that the birds always approached the nest over the same route and 
each time with much caution, this being the case long the nest was occupied. 
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They always slipped quietly through the brush back the nest, coming into 
view almost directly under and the ground, and then mounting from 
twig twig. 

When visited 7:30 March 25, the nest was completed and neither 
bird was evidence. was rather deep cup-shaped nest, compactly but 
lightly built, and laced, for its principal support, inches from the ground, 
the side perpendicular stalk teasel coming through the clump 
charis, few smaller twigs serving steady it. The materials used its con- 
struction were weed and bark fibers and dried grass, with thin inner lining 
dried grass and horse hair. The following measurements were made after the 
young had left and when the nest was slightly distorted and otherwise rather 
the worse for wear: Outside, depth 2.75 inches, diameter inches; inside, depth 
inches, diameter 2.90 inches. 

From Mareh until 
March there was change 
conditions, and neither bird 
was seen near the nest. The 
weather turned cold and rainy 
during this interval and 
possible that 
tions were delayed that ac- 
one egg was the nest. Coin- 
with this the weather 
had become warm and dry. 
April the nest contained 
two eggs. One bird, assumed 
the female, was flushed 
from the nest; the other was 
singing nearby. 

were three eggs the nest; 
female (?) flushed, other bird 
not seen. April M., 
change. Parent bird flushed 
from nest. April change. 
note was made this time 
which perhaps suggests why 
few wren-tits’ nests are found. The bird remains the nest, which well 
concealed the leafy portion the bush, and only flushed when the twigs 
within three four inches are disturbed. Then, instead demonstration 
against the intruder attempt lure him away, she slips quietly over the 
side the nest and gone, taking full advantage any cover that can found. 

April M., parent bird sitting close nest From this date until April 
ineubation was on, one the other the pair being upon the nest 
practically all the time. The photographs accompanying this article were taken 
April when the bird proved fearless subject. April 20, when observed 
7:30 all the eggs had hatched and the nest contained three young. Thus 
the length the period incubation (from the laying the third egg) was 
eighteen days, figuring the time from April from which date one the 


Fig. 28. ITS NEST 
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other the pair was upon the nest continually, was fifteen days, this latter 
probably being more exact since the eggs hatched simultaneously. 


From April until May several observations were made daily. One 
the other the pair covered the young continually, but not once were they seen 
feeding. However, April 23, when was leaning over the nest, slight noise 
caused one the young raise its head and open its mouth. April the 
young had almost doubled size, their eyes were beginning open, and the 
feather tracts had become clearly defined, with indications pin feathers upon 
the crown the head and along the edges the wings. This was the first indi- 
plumage this time, for the birds appeared perfectly naked 
when hatched, not even down feathers being evidence. May the young 
had commenced feather out. The crown the head, 
lars and underparts were becoming well-clad, and the flight feathers the 
wings were breaking through their sheaths. The tail feathers were still only 
rudimentary. 

Unfortunately further observations were made until May that 
date, between and both birds were busily engaged foraging for food 
and brought fifteen capacity loads the nest fairly regular intervals. The 
food was all secured the immediate vicinity and each load was divided 
equally possible among the three hungry youngsters. small green caterpil- 
lar, larva one the Geometrid moths, seemed the favorite, perhaps 
the most available, article food. few angle-worms were brought, among 
other things not clearly recognized, and one small white moth was disposed 
easily, wings and all. 

The old bird would sing loudly when short distance from the nest, even 
when two three caterpillars its bill. Always when foot 
from the nest would give soft clucking sound which once produced intense 
excitement among the young and caused much stretching necks and gaping 
bills. hardly believe that the wren-tits practice regurgitation, although they 
would place their seemingly empty bills deep into the mouths the young and 
instantly still their clamoring for food. Also nearly every trip the nest 
with food, fragments excrement were carefully removed, carried little dis- 
tance away and dropped. 

May between and 9:00 M., nine trips with food were made, and 
one the young its impatience climbed out the nest and spent few 
moments perched upon twig six eight inches away, hoping intercept 
the old birds and secure more than its share food. This effort was unavailing 
received only its lawful share. Two fairly large winged moths were eagerly 
accepted food, although swallowed only with much difficulty. 

May 1:30 the young were fed twice within five minutes, when 
apparently the great moment had arrived and signal all three, now 
fully feathered, fluttered from the nest and remained perched contentedly upon 
nearby branches. Thus, sixteen days from the time hatching, the nest had 
ceased necessity and was abandoned. May the young were easily 
located, still only short distance from the nest, the actions the old birds 
who for the first time seemed truly worried strange presence, and gave fre- 
quent voice their alarm note which Grinnell xv, 1913, 179) has 
described ‘‘harsh clicking sound, rather loud and set off abrupt seg- 
The young were still, figuratively speaking, under the wing the par- 


ent birds when last seen, and still seemingly unable forage for 
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They would rather impatiently call attention themselves giving utterance 
two high pitched clear notes similar tone and interval the beginning 
the song the mature bird. 

summarize briefly the information gained this series 
March 23, nest partially built; March 25, nest completed; March 31, one egg 
the nest; April two eggs the nest; April three eggs the nest; April 
brooding began; April 20, all eggs hatched, incubation thus requiring days, 
or, most, days; April 26, young open mouths slight noise although feed- 
ing had not been observed, and they show well-developed hair-like pin feathers 
May young well feathered out, and are fed average times hour; 
May birds flew from the nest, days after hatching. 

Berkeley, California, January 20, 1916. 


THE NEW MUSEUM COMPARATIVE OOLOGY 


WILLIAM LEON DAWSON, Director 


Comparative Santa Barbara. This was the first notice the 

movement which had been quietly launched several months 
and which, needless say, had profited much private counsel, both 
scientific and lay, before making its corporate bow. the request the Editor 
writing some length the raison d’etre and purposes 
the new institution and, more briefly, its préposed methods and its personnel, 
its building plans and its more immediate program. 

institution, like invention, the realization dream. Now 
the very nature dreams appear fantastic, impractical, ‘‘visionary’’. But 
Professor Langley’s dream heavier-than-air flying machine has become 
substantial, not ‘‘sober’’, reality; and Mr. Smithson’s vision institu- 
tion ‘‘for the increase and diffusion knowledge among has become the 
bulwark science America. However, the dreamer the Museum Com- 
parative Odlogy claims kinship with these illustrious men. only one 
the crowd, dreaming over again very ancient and most fantastic dream. For 
what farmer boy, seduced from the furrow the warm breath spring, has 
not turned aside witness the drama springtime was being enacted 
neighboring hedgerow! Those painted oval souvenirs, did they not symbolizé 
for him his very interest life? And what red-blooded youth, poring over his 
birds’ eggs, has not dreamed collection which should embrace 
not only the birds his township state country, but the nests and eggs 
the birds the entire world? all who started down the vista that golden 
dream, some few only persisted until their hoardings began take faint 
color value, value. Finally one said, ‘‘It cannot done one 
alone. cannot done lifetime, not even millionaire. Come on, boys, 
Comparative Odlogy. 

But altogether fantastic task, this heaping together all kinds 
birds’ eggs? bit it! bono? what end, then? the end that 
may interpret life. Some day will appear comical really is, that 


THE 27th January last, state charter was granted the Museum 
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anyone should ever have attempted classify birds the strength variation 
any single set characters, whether feather arrangement (pterylosis), 
feather structure, arrangement muscles, even the bony structure itself. 
Position any scheme that is, relationship and phylogenetic 
history, determined the sum characters; and determination the value 
any one factor development involves knowledge the rate change. 
Certain strongly marked characters may have been recently, that is, rap- 
idly, acquired almost valueless determining the deeper, truer, his- 
torical relationship. Other characters, apparently more distinctive, may yet 
really deep-seated, little subject change, yield conclusive testi- 
mony cousinships the hoary eld. Now appears that the complex 
evolved characters which make bird, although subject itself high 
variation, single element more stable, more conservative, more phylogenet- 
ically eloquent, than that the egg. single character the egg, viewed 
externally, negligible. Size, color, shape, texture, surface, number even,—all 
are eloquent relationship and history. Save the order Passeres, where 
the tendency vary, long latent suppressed the egg, has burst into sudden 
and highly complicated efflorescence, comparison egg-shells exceedingly 
instructive. This does not mean that comparative substitute for com- 
parative myology, comparative osteology, even pterylosis; but does 
mean that the egg has its own testimony offer, and that able throw 
powerful side light upon history, and upon the scheme classification. 


important this claim that pause note few instances. The class- 
ical example that the Laro-Limicolae. The older science, content with 
appearances, and deceived homoplasy (that is, the forms 
superficially similar, issuing from diverse stocks, which have been acted upon 
uniform conditions), had, sort childish helplessness, ranged the Gulls 
and Terns alongside the Albatrosses and Petrels. Whereas glance into any egg 
shows that the heavily-colored eggs the Gulls and the Shore-birds 
are similar as, far forth, proclaim origin the parents; 
while the single white egg the Tube-nosed bird the farthest remove 
entirely different line development. The odlogist could have told (and did 
tell) glance what the older ornithology failed discover. like manner, 
the close relationship between the Herons and the Cormorants, testified now 
the anatomist, but difficult comprehension the part the casual observer 
the birds’ very dissimilar appearance, finds instant confirmation 
the drawer the Eggs the Black-crowned Night Heron could 
palmed off for those Baird’s Cormorant, and vice versa. take but single 
instance claim which the anatomist has not yet consented: The odlogist 
knows that the heavily-colored egg Loon represents age-long differentiation 
from the primitive uncolored type exhibited Grebe’s egg. The separation 
between Loons and Grebes very ancient one; yet the anatomist, deceived 
again homoplasy, and underestimating his own data diverse osteological 
characters, allows the two groups, Gaviidae and Podicipedidae, subsist 
single order, Pygopodes. 

That such facts are significant, there can question. They have 
means escaped notice; but they have not had sufficient exhaustive con- 
sideration. The Museum Comparative proposes for its first task the 
assembling such abundant and representative material will enable Science 
work out these problems with some degree intelligence. 
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venture hope, also, that the acquisition really cosmopolitan mate- 
rial may enable shed some light upon the unsolved problem the causes 
variation the eggs the Passerine forms. conceive this itself 
not unworthy task. 

Besides these phylogenetic matters, score lesser problems, all strictly 
import, group themselves under the head comparative odlogy proper. 
For example: 

The mechanics and chemistry pigmentation. 

The effect climate upon color—the progressive darkening northern eggs; the 
reduction spotting desert-haunting species. 

Homoplasy, the tendency similarity eggs, independent that the par- 
ents. 

Degeneration pigment. Albinism and reversion white, gradual sudden. 
Persistence and reversion primitive characters. 

The range individual, specific, and generic variation. 

The relation number and size eggs food-quality abundance. 

The relation number and size the forage radius the parent. 

The relation bulk precocity, preparedness the chick. 

The effects isolation, persecution, competition, degeneration and senescence. 

“Psychological” control the reproductive cycle. 

Does the high coloring eggs the Passerine forms evidence dawning esthetic 
interest the parents? 


These and dozen other lines inquiry equal moment suggest them- 
selves the student comparative odlogy. hold it, then, well worth 
while assemble with painstaking care material adequate for the solution 
these problems. Those pseudo-scientists who affect despise the opportunity 
for research offered comparative study birds’ eggs are simply airing 
their own ignorance. 

But course these problems connect themselves with vastly wider realm 
inquiry. The egg merely the focal point about which gather the highly 
complicated and indubitably fascinating interests the reproductive 
Although named after this focal point, farthest from the purpose the 
Museum Comparative Odlogy confine itself study the egg alone. 
The nest least equal, perhaps greater, interest. Although its phylo- 
genetic value may small, there nothing else nature eloquent, con- 
cretely revealing the hidden life, ‘‘animal the nest 
bird. epitome history, aspiration, intelligence, and all besides 
that goes make the charm living bird. our that the 
study nidology has been much neglected America,—for better reason, 
apparently, than that nests ‘‘take lot room’’. This glaring defect our 
study apparatus, the Museum Comparative proposes remedy. Our 
plans are drafted about the central idea providing storage space for represen- 
tative nests all the world’s birds. 

And here, again, our interest does not stop. Since the higher manifesta- 
tions avian activity group themselves about the reproductive cycle, or, 
effect, focus upon the nest and its contents, would idle for single out 
the center and neglect the rest. Terence said, Humani nihil alienum 
puto, can say nobis alienum putamus, for hold that nothing 
which pertains birds foreign our interest. The Museum Comparative 
Odlogy will devote itself the fullest exploitation the claims the bird. Our 
choice title, then, matter emphasis and distinction rather than 
exclusion. Study the bird afield, photography, the recording data, whether 
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migration, distribution, behavior characters,—these are just much 
part our task the collecting birds’ eggs. quotation from our articles 
incorporation will, trust, make this point clear, and should justify our 
endeavor the eyes those who might otherwise inclined look askance: 

“And hereby certify That the purposes for which formed are: 
further the cause ornithological science the erection and maintainance* 
repository for natural objects, wit, birds and their nests and eggs, and all other 
objects, whether natural artificial, pertaining illustrating the life birds 
necessary such illustration, and the maintainance museum staff whose busi- 
ness shall take care the collections and disseminate among men the knowl- 
edge birds, their nests, and eggs; and pursuance this acquire 
objects natural history, bird skins, eggs, and nests; conduct expedi- 
tions exploration scientific quest; subsidize scientific research; publish 
reports, proceedings, bulletins, journals ornithological science; equip and main- 
tain library, lecture hall halls, work rooms, educational classes, lecture bureaus, 
exhibition rooms, photographic and moving picture exhibits, and general any 
and all things and conduct any business any way conducive the dissemination 
the knowledge birds, their nests and eggs, necessary the realization the pur- 
pose aforementioned—the whole conducted for the advantage, benefit, and usufruct 
the public, from time time determined the Board Trustees said cor- 
poration, hereinafter provided for.” 


The key note the new institution Since for the 
lie’’, must necessity supported the public. But the word 
here has varying significance. The contributing public and the benefitted 
are not necessarily the same. Only the Santa Barbara public, and 
those the well-to-do, are being asked give the institution financial support. 
the other hand, the outside the public, will invited con- 
tribute liberally may the stocking the Museum. For, speaking 
resident Santa Barbara, has been our very first thought provide for 
the scientific world institution unique its kind, which might reasonably 
hope one day stand pre-eminent its chosen field. The pleasure and conve- 
nience odlogical specialists will, therefore, our first aim. Those who are 
conducting investigations serious spirit will afforded every facility our 
command for comparison and research. 

second thought has been provide for Santa Barbara’s annually increas- 
ing guests instructive form entertainment. How imperative this claim 
upon our hospitality really is, perhaps the writer knows better than most; for 
his doors, although some remove from the city, and not convenient access, 
have been thronged with bird-lovers from every clime and ever increasing 
numbers. Indeed, largely because the tax upon his modest quarters and 
the far too appreciative reception his modest offerings, that this larger vision 
came. Those who have expressed regret that such movement should not have 
been launched larger city, little know Santa Barbara the weight her 
responsibilities. 

And course our City expects reap direct benefits from its new Museum 
through its educational features. The modern method education the labor- 
atory method, and museum concentrated laboratory nature. While 
cannot supplant nature, will longer necessary for boys rob birds’ nests 
order satisfy their natural craving for knowledge this realm. cen- 
tralized, socialized, and highly efficient repository bird- and egg-material will 
satisfy this demand, and stimulate dozen other wholesome interests that group 
themselves around it. Instead having three hundred boys one time collect- 


legal term earlier origin and supposedly significance than maintenance. 
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ing birds’ eggs, as, according official reports, once did have Santa Bar- 
bara, will have institution which keeps for the inspection all represen- 
tation each species. One set eggs, under the centralized museum plan, will 
the work three hundred sets under the old wasteful, haphazard method. 

These important ends can only secured concerted, codperative effort. 
And Santa Barbara stands chiefly benefit this movement, may urge 
that are doing our full duty providing the plant and dedicating the 
larger use. for Science realize its opportunity and privilege and 
accept our hospitality, not whit less genuine because our friends are asked 
provide part the entertainment. 

The wider codperation which have spoken sought variety 
ways. the first place, already have important body 
between fifty and sixty number, organized Board Visitors. This Board 
will act advisory capacity the new institution, and its members are 
pledged further the interests the Museum Comparative Odlogy any 
way not conflicting with their own. The names given below, then, rather repre- 
sent than embody the larger scientific interest, for they are but few hun- 
dreds, although these are men and women eminent ornithological science, edu- 
and persons affairs, well special authorities upon oology, and 
prominent collectors, who might reasonably expected interest themselves 
such codperative institution. 

BOARD VISITORS THE MUSEUM COMPARATIVE OOLOGY 


Miss Annie Howell Harry Swarth 
William Frederic Bade Warren Jacobs Percy Taverner 

Magoon Barnes Lynds Jones Col. John Thayer 

Bent David Starr Jordan Clyde Todd 

Bowles Eugene Law Ray Lyman Wilbur 

Rev. William Brewer Joseph Mailliard Frank Willard 

Capt. Allan Brooks Frean Morcom George Willett 

Harold Bryant Mrs. Harriet Myers Santa Barbara Members: 
Carriger Gilbert Pearson Miss Charlotte Bowditch 
Lee Chambers Pemberton Rev. Dr. Chas. Deuel 
John Lewis Childs Milton Ray Rev. Goll 

Court Richards Miss Gretchen Libby 
William Crocker Robert Ridgway Olney 

Donald Dickey Miss Ellen Scripps Redington 

Barton Evermann Clarence Sharp Col. Willis Slosson 
Finley Miss Althea Sherman Spaulding 

Joseph Grinnell Silliman Miss Donna Youmans 
Howard John Snyder 


For those who because our pleasant embarrassment riches the way 
friends could not elected membership the Board Visitors, have 
devised careful schedule affiliated orders which should mark the various 
practicable degrees desired 

these order Fellows takes highest rank, comprising does those 
who donate bequeath their life collections the Museum Comparative 
and who render her exclusive service. Then come Patron Collectors, 
Field Members, and Exchange Members, each with specified obligations and 
privileges. plan far-reaching and inclusive, obviously impossible 
touch upon all the details this connection. 

The financial support this institution provided order Patrons 
the Museum Comparative and the members this order naturally 
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enjoy special and perpetual privilege. Our affairs are administered Board 

fifteen Trustees, and count our cause fortunate having official sponsors 

who reason social, financial, and administrative prominence, other spe- 

cial fitness for the task hand, make efficient working body. These are: 
BOARD TRUSTEES 

Joel Remington Fithian, Pres. George Edwards, Treas. Fred Schauer 


Wm. Norman Campbell, Ellen Chamberlain Francis Underhill 
Clinton Hale, Vice-Pres. Clinton McAllaster Rebecca Campbell 
Ripley, Vice-Pres. Lora Moore Etta Dawson 
William Leon Dawson, Rich Marion Patrick 


these, the President, Mr. Joel Remington Fithian, deserves particular 
for having early and warmly espoused cause which saw the future 
glory Santa Barbara worthily reflected. The early policies the institution 
were shaped Mr. Fithian and his friends, and they are, fact, co-founders. 
And should single out for special mention the names Ripley, Pres- 
ident the Santa Railway system, George Edwards, President the 
Commercial Bank Santa Barbara, Miss Ednah Rich, President the State 
Normal Manual Arts and Home Economies, only give added 
assurance that the Trustees the Museum Comparative Odlogy understand 
what they are about, and will see the enterprise through. 

Building plans are already under discussion, although the building era 
definitely deferred for three years. commanding site with acre ground 
overlooking Santa Barbara being selected, and upon this proposed erect 
closely grouped series buildings, some twenty-two number, two unit 
types, one 22x40, the other 32x54 feet dimensions. All construction will 
reinforced concrete, fire-and-quake-proof, with top lighting and dry heating. 
Besides administration hall, library building, lecture hall, and work 
rooms, space has been estimated for the housing representation 15,000 
species birds, reckoning each bird unit allowance 2075 inches. 

For the architectural grouping and landscaping, the services the distin- 
guished artist, Francis Underhill, have been retained. The entire group 
buildings with their furnishings will cost upwards $150,000, and the com- 
pleted whole, including maintenance, endowment, and research expenditures, 
will require something over half million dollars. Needless say this the 
ultimate plan, plan whose realization may require period twenty-five 
thirty years. The adoption consistent plan unit construction imparts 
the whole greatly desired flexibility. modest beginning will made with 
one two buildings, and the number buildings will increased from year 
year the requirements accumulating specimens demand. 

The immediate program the Museum Comparative very 
modest one. Owing the writer’s previous engagement with The Birds 
fornia Publishing Company, the new enterprise must accommodate itself the 
old one until the task preparing ‘‘The Birds completed. The 
Museum will with the publishing enterprise prosecuting field work 
this coming season, although its financing and other responsibilities will per- 
The collections now housed the author’s fire-proof studio 
Los Colibris are crowding their allotment space, temporary building, 20x 
30, corrugated iron, being erected close the old one, and the added space 
will filled rapidly possible with new cases. The management pledges it- 
self provide adequate housing for all material sent in, and will devote itself, 
for the ensuing three years, not only the accumulation desirable material, 
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but the establishment its various lines effort, and the 
perfecting its building plans. 

the Museum Comparative Odlogy appears thus large measure 
founded faith, not ashamed such appearance. Works adequate its 
present needs have not been lacking locally, and have received many pleasant 
assurances outside help. believe that are position fully recipro- 
the confidence already reposed us, and put such contributions nests 
and eggs may entrusted the generosity outside givers the 
highest human service. 

Santa Barbara, California, February 15, 1916. 


NOTES SOME LAND BIRDS TILLAMOOK COUNTY, 
OREGON 


STANLEY JEWETT 


ILLAMOOK COUNTY, the northwest coast Oregon, land high, 
heavily timbered mountains, deep canyons, and level, grassy meadows. 
There are three important bays the county, Nehalem, Tillamook, and Ne- 
tarts, and seven fair sized rivers, five which flow into Tillamook Bay, one into 
Nehalem Bay, and one, the into small bay the same name. Besides 
these streams there are innumerable small creeks flowing directly into the ocean. 
Most the county clothed its primeval forests Douglas spruce. Along 
the immediate coast line just above the tide lands, considerable Sitka spruce 
found. Most the banks the streams through the agricultural areas are lined 
with willows, alders and heavy underbrush. The fruit such species com- 
mon native trees and shrubs the blue elderberry, chittam (Rhamnus) and 
three species huckleberry, form important item the birds’ food supply 
during the late summer and early winter months. The heavy growth lodge- 
pole pine (Pinus contorta) growing the sand dunes along the beach great 
attraction the crossbills. Most the open country devoted dairying, and 
the broad pastures furnish good foraging for Meadowlarks, Brewer Blackbirds 
and Robins. 

During the past three years, the Oregon Fish and Game Commission under 
the direction William Finley, State Game Warden, has carried system- 
atic investigation the bird and animal life throughout various parts the 
state. The work has been Tillamook County the writer, assisted 
times Murie, now the Carnegie Museum staff, and Morton 
Peck, Salem. Alfred Shelton, the University Oregon, has done some 
work Netarts Bay. For two reasons considerable field work has been done 
Tillamook County during parts every month the year. First, because this 
part the state presents ideal conditions for study the wild life our 
humid coast belt, and second, because the bays and the diversified coast line 
make ideal collecting grounds for waterfowl. For notes the water birds 
found Netarts, Tillamook County, Oregon, see xvi, 1914, pp. 107-115. 


Oreortyx picta picta. Mountain Quail. One these quail was heard calling from 
thicket dwarf pine near the beach Netarts, April 14, 1914. They are reported 
common the hills along the east side Tillamook Valley. They are not uncom- 
mon along the Nehalem River near Batterson Station. 
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Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus. Sooty Grouse. Fairly common all over the 
Tillamook country, even down the beach, where they are often heard hooting from 
the spruce trees during the spring and early summer. May 10, nest con- 
taining one egg was fond dead ferns pasture near Tillamook. When visited 
again May 13, the broken shells three eggs were found where some predatory ani- 
mal had destroyed the nest. June 1914, one was heard hooting from tall spruce 
open pasture near Tillamook. 

Bonasa umbellus sabini. Oregon Ruffed Grouse. This grouse not uncommon 
second growth timber all over Tillamook County. During May, 1913, several were seen 
along the brushy banks Wilson River, near Tillamook. November 27, 1914, one 
was flushed from old apple tree that stands near the edge heavy thicket the 
shore Netarts Bay. This bird apparently lived this same locality for some time, 
because when again visited the place February, 1915, flushed the bird from the 
same tree several times during the evenings. hunted this thicket over several times, 
but never saw but the one bird. February 9th when passing this tree found large 
area covered with ruffed grouse feathers where something, probably horned owl 
raccoon, had killed the grouse. others were seen the locality. 

Columba fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. The pigeons arrive Tillamook County 
about April 12, and become common few days. The latest record have the fall 
September 10, 1913, when three were seen flying over the woods near the hotel 
Netarts. Soon after these birds arrive they are found large flocks feeding the oat 
fields where they pick the uncovered grain. There are few complaints from the 
farmers, but examination the fields where the pigeons had been feeding, showed good 
stands grain. After the oats have all sprouted the pigeons feed the buds, and later 
the seeds, the chittam tree. Elderberries and huckleberries form important items 
their diet during the summer. May 1913, shot female that contained fully 
developed egg. The average weight ten birds collected from May was twelve 
ounces. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture These vultures are common dur- 
ing the summer months, and often are found feeding dead sea birds along the coast. 
During September, 1913, five six made their headquarters the Netarts sandspit, 
where the carcass whale had washed the ocean beach. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. This little hawk regular occurrence all 
over Tillamook County. February 1915, one was shot grove pine trees 
the Netarts sandspit. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. Seen but twice, once May 1913, flying over 
field near Tillamook, and again the Netarts sandspit February 11, 1915. 
Shelton took one near Cape Mears August 14, 1914. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. These large hawks are common the 
year around, and sometimes clear warm days three four were seen circling around 
over the fields search mice squirrels. February 11, 1915, one was disturbed 
while having meal dead White-winged Scoter that had washed the beach. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. These grand birds are reg- 
ular occurrence along the coast and bays Tillamook County. September 1912, 
two were seen feeding the carcass sea lion the beach Netarts. April 
12, 1914, had interesting experience with adult this species. had shot 
Farallon Cormorant out over the surf, and while was coming with the tide walked 
north along the beach about half mile. was out sight about thirty minutes, when, 
rounding large rock, saw old white-headed eagle standing the beach tearing 
away cormorant. Upon approaching within about three hundred yards, the 
eagle tried rise with the cormorant his talons, but proved too much for him, and 
three unsuccessful attempts flew away, before could approach within gun- 
shot. 

the mountain back the Cape Mears lighthouse there old nest that 
said have been used for several years pair these birds. When visiting dur- 
ing March, 1913, eagles were present, but under the nest, which placed about 
hundred feet large Douglas spruce, found large assortment bird bones 
among which could identified California Murre, small (Colymbus), cormor- 
ants, and few bones small ducks. 


Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk Duck Hawks are regular occurrence 
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along the beach near Cape Mears and over Netarts Bay. During the winter they secure 
abundance food Netarts Bay catching the wounded ducks left hunters, 
and the summer making raids the large colonies sea birds Three Arch 
Rocks, few hundred yards off Cape Mears. 

Falco sparverius phalaena. Desert Sparrow Hawk. These little hawks are most 
common the agricultural districts around Tillamook and along the Nehalem River. 
Specimens were secured the fields above Netarts Bay during May, 1913. 

Aluco pratincola. Barn Owl. September 11, 1912, saw three live Barn Owls 
cage farm near Tillamook, that had been captured nearby when they left their 
nest large hollow fir stump, during the previous July. The man who had them told 
had killed three four others when captured the ones had captivity. 
This the only record know the occurrence this owl Tillamook County. 

Strix occidentalis caurina. Northern Spotted Owl. One these owls, male bird, 
was shot April 12, 1914, dense spruce thicket deep canyon, about three hundred 
yards back from the ocean beach Netarts. came within ten feet when 
was squeaking attract pine squirrel. The owl when killed smelled strongly 
skunk. ‘It showed signs breeding. 

Otus asio kennicotti. Kennicott Screech Owl. December 1913, Murie 
caught one these owls trap baited with the skinned bodies some small birds, 
set close the water along Fall Creek Netarts. 

Bubo virginianus saturatus. Dusky Horned Owl. These owls are fairly common 
the heavy forests Tillamook County. During May, 1913, they were often heard 
hooting the woods back the hotel Netarts. Cape Lookout, during January, 
1915, saw pair wings cut from one that had been killed when raiding the 
chicken house. specimen killed Reed Neahakanie Mountain, October 25, 
1914, now our collection. 

Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Common along the many streams Tillamook 
County, and often seen along the wooded shores the bays. nest found bank 
along Tillamook River contained large young May 25, 1913. This species has been 
recorded November, December, and March, and probably regular resident. 

Dryobates villosus harrisi. Harris Woodpecker. This woodpecker common all 
times the heavy wooded sections all over the county. 

Dryobates pubescens gairdneri. Gairdner Woodpecker. For some unaccountable 
reason this species seems uncommon this section the state. have only one 
record, that male shot December 1913, from alder tree the camp ground 
Netarts. 

Sphyrapicus ruber notkensis. Northern Red-breasted Sapsucker. The well-known 
marks made this species fruit trees can seen all old orchards Tillamook 
Valley. has not been found the immediate vicinity the ocean beach, but com- 
mon enough inland. 

pileatus abieticola. Northern Pileated Woodpecker. This large wood- 
pecker not common would expected country well timbered. May 
14, 1913, one was shot the timber back Netarts Bay. George Russell collected one 
about four miles south Tillamook March 28, 1914. heard the species calling 
the timber Neahakanie Mountain August 14, 1914. 

Colaptes cafer saturatior. Northwestern Flicker. The flickers found this humid 
coast belt are referable this form. They average slightly darker coloration than 
those from Portland, and much darker than specimens from the Willamette Valley. This 
species common over the entire region and often found feeding among the drift 
wood along the ocean beach. 

Chordeiles virginianus hesperis. Pacific Nighthawk. Between August and 16, 
1914, several these nighthawks were seen during the evenings flying about over the 
fields Tillamook and Netarts. 

Chaetura vauxi. Vaux Swift. This swift very common summer resident the 
valleys Tillamook County. found the birds common Batterson the Nehalem 
River August 31, 1912; during May, 1913, and June, 1914, they were common near 
Tillamook. 

Selasphorus rufus. Rufus Hummingbird. The arrival these hummingbirds 
the spring coincident with the blooming the wild currant and salmon-berry bushes, 
usually about the middle March. March 10, 1913, the first one the season was 
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seen. few days later they became common. During the month May, 1913, nine 
nests were found, all spruce trees, ranging from eighteen inches five feet from 
the ground. The first young hatch was the 5th. Fresh eggs were found late 
the 20th. Between April and 17, 1914, several were seen gathering nesting mate- 
rial about the buildings Netarts. 

Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. This large flycatcher very com- 
mon resident the hills about Netarts Bay. During May, 1914, several were seen each 
day. few were seen and others heard Tillamook during June, 1914. 

Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni. Western Wood Pewee. These birds are com- 
mon the alder groves along Wilson and Tillamook rivers during the summer. One 
was seen Netarts August 31, 1912. 

Empidonax difficilis difficilis. Western Flycatcher. Common alder and willow 
groves throughout the entire district. One was collected the Netarts sandspit 
September 10, 1912. 

Empidonax trailli trailli. Flycatcher. Common brushy pasture land dur- 
ing May and June. 

Otocoris alpestris strigata. Streaked Horned Lark. February 1915, three 
these birds were found and two collected small grassy field the Netarts sand- 
spit. The following day the third one was taken. This the only record have 
the occurrence this species the coast. 

Cyanocitta stelleri carbonacea. Coast Jay. These jays are very common all over 
the wooded section the country. They are very conspicuous during the fall and win- 
ter, but the nesting season approaches they become more retiring and are not often 
seen during June and July. 

Perisoreus obscurus obscurus. Oregon Jay. Two these birds were collected 
Netarts September 10, 1912. December 27, 1912, and January 1913, they were 
common the heavy timber between Netarts and Tillamook, and few days later sev- 
eral were seen near Batterson the Nehalem River. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. Raven. are regular occurrence all over the 
country. They were usually found along the Netarts sandspit winter and were com- 
mon Tillamook Valley during May, 1913. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis. Western Crow. Crows are abundant the agri- 
cultural districts through the county. During the winter months large flocks congre- 
gated the mud flats during low tide Tillamook, Nehalem, and Netarts bays. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. This beautiful songster found the 
year around the agricultural districts. Two were seen the north end the Netarts 
sandspit several times during February, 1915. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Common all times. nest found 
May 15, 1913, was five feet small spruce pasture and contained four newly 
hatched young. 

Carpodacus purpureus californicus. California Purple Finch. Very common sum- 
mer resident the more open woods wherever have been. They are especially notice- 
able during May and June when the males are full song. January 1913, one 
was seen perched the topmost twig small spruce the camp ground Netarts. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. Crossbill. Crossbills are common residents the spruce 
forests Tillamook County. During September, 1912, immature birds were collected 
where they were feeding amongst the seaweeds along the shore Netarts Bay. During 
the winter months large flocks these birds congregate the dwarf lodgepole pines 
growing the Netarts sandspit. July 1914, several were seen Bayocean. 
usual thing these birds are very tame and will allow one approach within few feet 
them when they are feeding the pines. 

Astragalinus tristis salicamans. Willow Goldfinch. found this species common 
the cultivated areas around Tillamook during May, 1913, and Murie records them 
common the Netarts sandspit between September and 10, 1913. 

Pooecetes gramineus affinis. Oregon Vesper Sparrow. few were seen along the 
roadsides near Tillamook during May, 1913. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Common resident over the entire county. April 
10, 1914, they were common between Tillamook and Netarts. During September, 1912, 
they were common around Netarts, where they were feeding the seeds the Scotch 
thistle. August 16, 1914, they were found flocks along the Nehalem Beach 
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Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis. Snow Bunting. single record. One collected 
Murie the ocean beach near Netarts December 31, 1912. (See Conpor, xv, 
1913, 226.) 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western Savannah Sparrow. far 
aware there record Savannah Sparrows breeding Tillamook County, but dur- 
ing both fall and spring migration the species fairly common the salt grass flats 
around the bays. April 15, 1914, one was shot where was feeding amongst the 
mussels and barnacles the rocks Cape Mears. was extremely fat. During the 
first week September, 1912, they were common the tide lands the south end 
Netarts Bay. record this species under the name merely matter 
convenience. The specimens from Netarts are larger than breeding birds taken 
the Willamette Valley, but not large enough for sandwichensis which supposed 
migrate this far south. After comparison with specimens from the Sitkan district 
Alaska, Mr. Grinnell says they possibly represent this race, which Swarth (Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Zool., 1911, 85) provisionally refers savanna. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys nuttalli. Nuttall Sparrow. These sparrows are very com- 
mon summer residents. They were common Netarts from September 10, 1912, 
and during April and May, 1913. Several nests were found during May. nest located 
small thimble-berry bush near the ground contained four fresh eggs May 16. 
Another, four feet spruce, contained five eggs May 19. 

Zonotrichia coronata. Golden-crowned Sparrow. The Golden-crowned Sparrow 
common winter resident brushy pasture land. May 20, 1913, female was shot 
that showed signs breeding. February 1915, several were seen goose- 
berry thicket the Netarts sandspit. 

Spizella socialis arizonae. Western Chipping Sparrow. This ‘little sparrow evi- 
dently not very common. During several days the field around Tillamook, May, 
1913, only very few were seen. 

Junco hyemalis oreganus. Oregon Junco. These Juncos are very common winter 
residents the cultivated areas, feeding flocks about the vacant lots towns, and 
gardens and dooryards throughout the country. specimens have been taken dur- 
ing the breeding season, although Juncos are known common near Tillamook 
summer. nest found near Tillamook Murie contained four eggs May 10, 
1913. 

Melospiza melodia morphna. Rusty Song Sparrow. This sparrow one the 
most common species Tillamook County. They are abundant the salal thickets 
facing the ocean near Netarts, and during the winter months are very plentiful the 
ocean beach, feeding amongst the drift wood. Several nests found during May, 1913, 
were placed small spruces few feet from the ground, and contained fresh eggs 
about the 10th the month. 

Melospiza melodia caurina. Yakutat Song Sparrow. April 14, 1914, Shel- 
ton collected one these sparrows the rocky beach near Cape Mears, and the 
following day collected another the same place. (See xvii, 1915, 60.) 

Passerella iliaca townsendi. Townsend Fox Sparrow. specimen taken Netarts 
April 12, 1914, referable this form. They are fairly common the thickets salal 
and salmonberry bushes along the coast during the winter months, but none remain 
breed. 

Passerella iliaca sinuosa. Valdez Fox Sparrow. During the early part January, 
1913, this sparrow was very common the underbrush around Netarts Bay. Specimens 
taken Netarts January are referable this form. 

Pipilo maculatus oregonus. Oregon Towhee. This towhee very common the 
brushy pasture land about Netarts during the winter, but apparently the birds move 
inland during the nesting season. During May, 1913, found them common near Tilla- 
mook, but January, 1915, they were very scarce here, while common 
brush near the ocean. 

Zamelodia melanocephala. Black-headed Grosbeak. few were seen the thick 
underbrush around Tillamook between May and 26, 1913. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanager. This tanager became very plentiful 
the spruce woods near Tillamook about May 23, 1913. They were often seen catching 
insects the air, flycatcher fashion. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. When first went Netarts 
August 30, 1912, saw several these birds skimming about over the ocean beach, and 
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later found three old nests under the eaves the hotel and outbuildings. During the 
summer 1914 they were common all along the coast. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow. This species equally common the 
last. During the summer 1912 several pairs had their nests stuck the wall under 
the porches the hotel Netarts. June 1914, saw nest placed well 
the peak against the gable end house Garibaldi. 

bicolor. Tree Swallow. April 10, 1914, fair-sized flock was seen 
the Tillamook River bridge the Netarts road. the 16th April several were 
seen fluttering about cavities dead spruce trees old barn near Netarts. 

Tachycineta thalassina lepida. Northern Violet-green Swallow. Very common 
around buildings Tillamook during May, 1913. The first ones arrived Netarts 
March 10, and soon after that date they became common. 

Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Murie reports small flock these 
birds the camp ground Netarts during the first week September, 1913. 
August 14, 1914, saw several catching flies over small lake near Nehalem. 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. This species not com- 
mon might expected. One was taken second growth spruce thicket Netarts 
May 17, and another was seen the alders along Tillamook River May 25. 

Lanivireo solitarius cassini. Cassin Vireo. This species fairly common the 
timbered sections the county. June 1914, several were seen the hills back 
Garibaldi. They were common near Tillamook during May, 1913. 

Vireo huttoni obscurus. Anthony Vireo. The only records have this species 
are specimens taken during the winter early spring months. Two were secured 
the spruce woods back Netarts March 12, 1913. One was secured the timber 
Cape Lookout February 1915. 

Vermivora celata lutescens. Lutescent Warbler. This one the characteristic 
summer birds the brushy creek banks and sparsely wooded pasture lands. They are 
usually found deciduous woods, but sometimes are seen feeding high spruce 
trees. Two nests were located. One, May 11, 1913, Tillamook, was the ground 
heavy growth moss, and contained four incubated eggs when found. nest contain- 
ing four fresh eggs was found, well concealed mass dead ferns, rather open 
pasture Netarts May 14. April 10, 1914, found these warblers common 
the alder and willow thickets near Netarts. 

Dendroica aestiva brewsteri. California Yellow Warbler. few were seen the 
alders and willows along Trask and Wilson rivers during May, 1913. 

Dendroica auduboni auduboni. Audubon Warbler. common species during the 
early spring and summer. They frequent the spruce and pine woods near the ocean 
beach great numbers during the month May. specimen was taken and others 
seen near Netarts January 1914. 

Dendroica townsendi. Townsend Warbler. During May, 1913, this species was 
often heard singing high the spruce trees near Tillamook. adult male was seen 
spruce tree Tillamook May 10. Two more were seen the spruce forest 
Netarts May 17. 

Dendroica occidentalis. Hermit Warbler. found this species not uncommon 
the spruce forests near Tillamook, during May, 1913. They were first seen May 10, 
and later became common. May male and female were seen grove tall, 
second-growth spruces. This pair showed every evidence breeding. single indi- 
vidual this species was seen Nehalem August 16, 1914. 

Oporornis tolmiei. Macgillivray Warbler. few were seen the thick under- 
growth along the streams near Tillamook during May, 1913. 

Geothlypis trichas arizela. Pacific Yellowthroat. Fairly common all suitable 
places throughout the county. pair seen marsh near Tillamook May 
17, 1913, were evidently nesting the time. 

Wilsonia pusilla chryseola. Golden Pileolated Warbler. These warblers are very 
common summer residents all over the county. September 1912, they were very 
common Netarts, but they had all migrated the 10th. found them plentiful 
Tillamook during May, 1913, and Garibaldi June, 1914. 

Anthus rubescens. Pipit. specimen was secured Murie during snow- 
storm January 1913, Netarts. found small flock wintering the Netarts 
sandspit during January and February, 1915. 
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Cinclus mexicanus unicolor. Dipper. Common resident all the larger streams 
the county. specimen was secured Short Beach Creek, near the ocean beach, 
December 1913. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren. specimen was collected 
Murie December 27, 1912. was some drift logs the beach near Netarts. (See 
xv, 1913, 226.) 

Thryomanes bewicki calophonus. Seattle Wren. This wren common resident 
open woods and brushy pasture land all over the county. 

Nannus hiemalis pacificus. Western Winter Wren. Ever present the heavy for- 
ests, where the cheery song the birds can heard all times the year. During 
January, 1913, this species was found commonly feeding amongst the driftwood along 
the ocean beach. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. this species common 
dwarf lodgepole pine thickets the Netarts sandspit during January and February, 
1915. They travel flocks, usually company with chickadees and kinglets. 

Penthestes atricapillus occidentalis. Oregon Chickadee. This species common 
the mixed woods about Tillamook and farther inland. has not been found the 
immediate vicinity the coast line. 

Penthestes rufescens rufescens. Chestnut-backed Chickadee. This chickadee 
one the most common birds found the heavy woods along the coast. Found 
large flocks during the winter months. 

Chamaea fasciata phaea. Coast Wren-tit. This species frequents the immediate 
vicinity the coast, and never found far inland. The birds are very common the 
hills fronting the ocean beach, where they live the impenetrable tangle salal, 
huckleberry, and salmon-berry bushes. 

Regulus satrapa olivaceus. Western Golden-crowned Kinglet. This very com- 
mon resident all over the timbered sections the county. During the winter the birds 
congregate large flocks, and feed mostly spruce and pine woods. nest was found 
large spruce tree May 17, 1913, watching the birds carrying nesting material 
it. The nest was well hidden the drooping twigs near the end large limb, 
about twenty feet from the trunk the tree, and about twenty-two feet from the ground. 
May 20, the nest contained one egg. The outer walls the nest were made green 
moss, closely matted together and interwoven with fine spruce twigs. The interior was 
lined with fine downy materials. 

Regulus calendula grinnelli. Sitka Kinglet. This kinglet common winter vis- 
itant, but unlike the Golden-crowned, feeds more deciduous trees and shrubs, and does 
not congregate flocks, although two three are often found with flocks chicka- 
dees, Golden-crowned Kinglets, and nuthatches. They were found common from Decem- 
ber March, less common April, and not seen during May later the summer. 

Hylocichla ustulata ustulata. Russet-backed Thrush. specimen fresh fall 
plumage was taken Netarts September 1912. They were found common Tilla- 
mook during May, 1913. Several were seen Garibaldi June 1914. 

Hylocichla guttata guttata. Alaska Hermit Thrush. very common winter resi- 
dent along the coast. They were found plentiful Netarts during December, 1912. 
Several were taken near Cape Lookout during the first week February, 1915. None 
have been seen between the months April and September. 

Planesticus migratorius propinquus. Western Robin. Robins are plentiful all over 
the cultivated areas. During May, 1913, several nests were found near Tillamook. 
May the first young out the nest were seen. January 1913, several were seen 
feeding the fields near Netarts. February 12, 1915, they were common near Ne- 
tarts and Tillamook. 

Ixoreus naevius naevius. Varied Thrush. This species very common winter 
resident, and few remain throughout the year. saw several the heavy timber back 
Bar View beach May 22, 1913, and several were heard singing near Garibaldi dur- 
ing the early morning June They were common Netarts September 
10, 1913, and again April 16, 1914. 

Sialia mexicana occidentalis. Western Bluebird. common summer resident, 
and few are found during the winter. pair was taken near Cape Lookout Janu- 
1915. Several were seen burned over forest area near Netarts April 12, 


Portland, Oregon, November 25, 1915. 
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Note the Food the Western front the Biological Station build- 
ing Flathead Lake, Montana, small spring seeps into the lake, making damp spot 
the sand the lake shore. Here, the month July swarms butterflies cdngre- 
gate drink. The butterflies are principally two species, Papilio rutulus, large 
yellow and black one, and Papilio eurymedon, equally large one cream color and 
black. These butterflies became absorbed their drinking that they could easily 
approached and sometimes picked the fingers. One day, was much amused 
notice that Robin (Planesticus migratorius propinquus) took advantage this and 
found them ready source food supply. The bird would approach and watch until 
one fluttered its wings, and then would seize and swallow wings and all. watched 
for some time, and noticed that the yellow butterflies were the only ones eaten, 
although the others outnumbered them almost three one. Whether the brighter color 
attracted the bird these, the others were distasteful, cannot said with certainty, 
but believe the former the case. chipmunk, which also fed these butterflies, 
caught and ate both species, carrying them the shelter log, where discarded 
the wings, leaving them large New Haven, Connecticut. 


Slight Extension Range San Diego Titmouse.—On December 19, 1915, least 
two San Diego Titmice (Baeolophus inornatus murinus) were noted with flock 
Bush-tits (presumably minimus minimus) among the junipers the high 
mesa the south edge the Mohave Desert, the exact spot being approximately five 
miles south and four miles west Hesperia, San Bernardino County, California. The 
mesa this place about 3800 feet altitude and less than mile farther south drops 
off abruptly into Cajon Pass, through which there would physical barriers the 
localities the other (south) side the western portion the San Bernardino Range, 
regularly inhabited this subspecies. The junipers end half mile north this rec- 
ord, where typical Lower Sonoran vegetation immediately replaces it. One the two 
birds was taken, adult female (no. 4587 coll. Law) and has been pronounced 
“murinus” J._Grinnell after comparison with the series both “inornatus” and 
the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology. 

The weather was this time, and had been recently, entirely normal, clear warm 
days and crisp frosty nights, and the birds seemed very much home, were the 
bush-tits. Flocks the latter and least one were observed the 20th. 
Unfortunately bush-tits were collected, for this near the recorded desert limit 
its range Law, Hollywood, California. 


Nature the Occurrence the Rose-breasted Grosbeak Humboldt County, 
fornia.—It would appear from Pacific Coast Avifauna no. (p. 135) that the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (Zamelodia ludoviciana) continues known from California upon 
but very scanty basis. Since the undersigned was concerned the first one the three 
known instances occurrence, may interest present additional details. 

July 1897, our party found this Grosbeak abundant the orchard 
Humboldt County, California, pest. The people the ranch made business 
shooting the birds keep them from eating all the fruit. Males and females were 
present and were seen us, and, elsewhere recorded, specimens were saved. Can 
doubted that they were breeding that summer and that considerable colony was 
present that region? While may true that the species “sporadic visitant” 
California, would seem certain that, the year question, either flock consider- 
able size had gone astray and reached the Myer’s ranch that had deal with 
colony several years’ standing.—C. Stanford University, California, 


Additional Notes the Birds Kootenai County, 

Marila Canvas-back Duck. Rare fall visitant. young male, found 
with its neck broken, floating Lake Coeur d’Alene near boat house, March 10, 1915, 
may have struck piling building the dark, causing the accident. Reports that 
Canvas-back Ducks have been taken the lake for several years past have come 
notice, but this the only specimen have examined. 
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Canachites franklini. Franklin Grouse. Not common resident the heavily tim- 
bered sections. adult female examined October 10, 1915. 

Aquila chrysaetos. Golden Eagle. Rare. adult male examined, taken October 

asio macfarlanei. Macfarlane Screech Owl. Rare resident. specimen 
the gray phase examined January 18, 1916. was taken pigeon coop within the 
city limits, having forced its way into the coop and killed and partly devoured pigeon 
when taken. 

Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Common spring fir thickets. 
Probably resident. Specimen taken April 20, 1915. 

December 1915, was surprised hear faint notes the Bluebird (Sialia 
occidentalis?) and discovered three individuals flying rather low over the 
housetops. Later was told that three Bluebirds had spent two days, December and 
11, and about bird house pine tree this city not far from where had noticed 
them flying overhead. The weather being not far from zero, and with deep snow, this 
struck being unusual record for Bluebirds this vicinity. 

During the extreme cold weather and deep snow prevailing from January 
this year, many small owls, particularly the Saw-whet (Cryptoglaux acadicus) and 
Screech Owls, took refuge barns and outbuildings, and were attacking pigeons and 
chickens. one instance Saw-whet had killed and partly eaten bantam chicken.— 
Henry Rust, Coeur Idaho. 


Plumage the Young Male Red-shafted Flicker.—Near the Biological Station Flat- 
head Lake, Montana, found last summer nest the Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes 
cafer collaris) containing six well grown young. the process banding these young, 
noticed that one the birds was already equipped with the red mustache marks, the 
feathers then just breaking the sheaths. all the books which have searched for 
information this subject the statement made that young flickers lack the mustaches. 
This observation, however, indicates that some individuals the young male has this 
mark, even the nestling SAUNDERS, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Concerning Vernacular Names Passer looking over Conpor 
January, 1916, notice, treating publication Ernest Harold Baynes, that the 
reviewer, among other things, says: “The English Sparrow, European Sparrow Mr. 
Baynes calls it, apparently has terrors for the author;” etc., This brought back 
the thought that has often occurred before, why this unwelcome alien should 
persistently known the Sparrow. the bird was originally brought 
over from England, one would not consider the name unfair, but England small 
spot the map Europe, and who knows from what country was really introduced 
into North America? 

have found record this; Chapman, his states that was 
“first introduced into the United States Brooklyn, Y., 1851 and 1852”; but from 
what country and whom not stated. believe that not alone the opinion 
that “House Sparrow” would far better, and more correct.— 
Provincial Museum, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Auburn Canyon Wren: often thought over just the point 
brought Dawson the last Conpor, page 33, would like offer few opinions 
own; all most friendly spirit discussion. 

not believe that vernacular names should governed strict rules prior- 
ity are the scientific names, for well have loop-hole through which crawl 
case serious error, or, the case the Tanager, when subsequent 
alterations political boundaries make the old name too misleading. approve the 
change the name Western Tanager, and think high time that some the other 
misleading geographical names birds were changed. 

The case Catherpes punctulatus different matter, however. The bird 
dotted, although this character not noticeable the prevailing color, course. 
Uniformity all things desirable, and especially scientific matters. alter 
one English name another that slightly more appropriate, the whole Check 
List should gone through and revised. Dotted Canyon Wren more offensive 
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the discriminating mind and eye than Dwarf Hermit Thrush, Summer Tanager and 
hundred others our avifauna, but imagine there are few who would advise such 
sweeping changes. 

all means, let all who wish, call Oceanodroma homochroa, Coues Petrel, call 
Catherpes punctulatus, Ridgway Canyon Wren. That entirely permissible, but why 
not uniform and call the birds either after the describer, those gentlemen in- 
tended they should named. 

Another thing which should like call attention, and which deplore, the 
practice often followed some men know (aud mighty good friends consider them 
too) calling birds nicknames. For short time ago was privileged 
see some truly remarkable photographs birds, the “names” which were written 
the backs. That flock Black-crowned Night Herons was labelled “Squawks”; one 
Black-bellied Plovers was “Grey Western Sandpipers was “Sand Peeps”, 
and several others similarly. names may very expressive, and, man has 
fair ornithological education, they will understood, but the majority the copies 
these photos will probably fall into the hands people whose knowledge birds 
limited. most important that the little which the lay public knows about birds, 
shall correct. While very small youngster, and just starting collect single, end- 
blown eggs with the help (?) couple popular bird books, can clearly remember 
what difficulty had trying distinguish between the Kingbird, given one book, 
and the Bee Martin the other. have never since forgiven the author the latter.— 


New Fly Trap.—The English Sparrow (Passer domesticus) far the most 
abundant bird the cities Imperial Valley, outnumbering all other birds (in the city 
districts) about ten one. have noticed them several occasions congregated around 
store fronts early the mornings while the air was still very cold. Close observation 
showed that the birds were industriously making hearty breakfasts the flies which 
had settled the store fronts the warm evening before, and were now benumbed with 
the cold. The supply flies seemed inexhaustible but these imported fly traps must 
have eaten enormous quantities. have seen the flies thick that they could brushed 
the quart. the supply English Sparrows Imperial Valley can increased 
sufficiently the fly question that section ought solved, for flies, like English 
Sparrows, seem thrive around our smaller cities and CHAMBERS, 
Eagle Rock, California. 


Mexican Ground Dove San Diego.—A male Mexican Ground Dove (Chaemepelia 
passerina pallescens) was shot inside the city limits San Diego November 10, 1915, 
Keith this city. The bird now the collection the San Diego Natural 
History Grey, San Diego, California. 


Early Record American Scoter for California.—In sorting over old box 
bones here, found the head, wing bones and feet bird, bearing the following data: 
44931, Oidemia americana, San Luis Obispo, Cal., Spring, 1866, Schwartz. 
the back the label, Baird’s handwriting, the statement: “First spec. fr. Pacific 
Coast. Keep.” not know whether this information has any particular significance, 
since appears Baird had recorded the species from Fort Steilacoom his report 
1858, but occurred this might the first record for California and therefore 
possible general Assistant Curator, Division Birds, 
National Museum, Washington, 


Mexican Ground Dove, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, and California Cuckoo 
Escondido, San Diego County, the spring and summer 1915 several 
species birds were observed Escondido, California (elevation 750 feet), which have 
not been found there commonly before; their worthy recording. 
might stated here that the rainfall during the spring 1915 was excessive, which re- 
sulted extended well good growth vegetation that such birds the 


Cuckoo and Ground Dove might have been led wander farther than usual from their 
regular range. 
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The first stranger was noted April 13, 1915, Charles Schnack who found what 
thought was the nest Savannah Sparrow; but not being sure the species asked 
come with him prepared collect the bird the nest need be. The species 
proved the Western Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum bimacula- 
tus). The nest was located extensive, alkaline, salt-grass meadow. was placed 
beside clump salt grass which originally covered the nest, part, least, shielding 
the brooding female from the more nearly vertical rays the sun. The nest cavity 
seemed have been scratched out, and the nest was very thin the bottom that 
the back the brooding female the nest was almost flush with the surface the 
ground. 

When approached the nest the female flattened out the nest and watched 
anxiously. She flushed when were about six feet away and after had stood still 
for several seconds conversing whispers upon the color pattern the back and the 
lack decided yellow streak over the eye. The bird slipped off the nest with trace 
commotion, and ran, rather sneaked away, using every available tuft grass 
screen hide behind. When she reached little ridge about twenty feet away she 
hopped plain sight, and took flying hop another ridge few feet farther away. 
passer-by she would appear have flushed from point some twenty feet away 
from the nest. Mr. Schnack observed the bird when she left the nest several times, and 
said that this was her characteristic way leaving it. The male could heard 
uttering faint insect-like chip from some clod small ridge nearby, but was very 
shy and kept circling the nest distance. 

The nest was built entirely fine dead weed stalks loosely pressed together. 
have been able identify some the stalks wild oat and salt grass, but the ma- 
jority are not identifiable. was well lined with fine dry grass and grass-seed heads 
frazzled out, there being feathers, fur other animal matter. 

The outside dimensions the nest were, horizontally, 125 mm. (5% inches) 113 
mm. inches), with depth mm. inches). The inner cavity measured 
mm. (3% inches) mm. inches), with depth mm. (1% inches). 

Incubation was from one-third one-half completed the four eggs, April 14. 
The egg-shells have ground color almost white with only suggestion blue. The 
individual markings the eggs average about square millimeter area and are 
arranged band from three five millimeters wide around the more central part 
the egg. The position this band much nearer the center the egg than 
the large end. This seems good distinguishing character for the eggs the 
Grasshopper Sparrow. The under-shell markings are pale violet-plumbeous, while the 
brighter surface spots are about hazel. One egg has been cracked transit and the 
others measure millimeters follows: 18.3x15.7; 18.8x14.6; 17.5x14.7. 

The female bird was secured she left the nest and now no. 25866 the collec- 
tion the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology. The male and eggs with nest were 
secured also, the male being no. 25865, while the nest with eggs numbered 1617. 

female Savannah Sparrow (in migration course) was secured within few 
feet the nest the Grasshopper Sparrow. Several other pairs Grasshopper Spar- 
rows were seen heard this one salt grass patch, but their presence was certainly 
outside the regular order things none had been observed about this place during 
the fifteen twenty years previous this date. 

June 29, 1915, male Mexican Ground Dove (Chaemepelia passerina pallescens) 
full breeding plumage and actions was observed brother, Dixon. 
bird frequented stretch marshy, willow-grown river bottom about three miles north 
town. His intense cooing attracted attention, and now no. 25862 the Cali- 
fornia Museum Vertebrate Zoology. 

June 30, 1915, revealed the first California Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus occiden- 
talis) that had observed San Diego County. This was female which was mis- 
taken for small hawk dashed through willow thicket where there were young 
chickens. The cuckoo call had been heard several days previously this, and the spe- 
cimen (now no. 25863, Mus. Vert. Zool.), had the bare flabby abdomen brooding 
bird. Another (male?) bird was heard few days later and several weeks later imma- 


ture Cuckoos were seen and heard calling the Berkeley, 
California. 
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Ring-necked Duck near Corona, Riverside County, shooting 
the grounds the Pomona Recreation Club near Corona, Riverside County, Califor- 
nia, December 12, 1915, flushed strange duck from the tules. The bird was taken 
and proved female Ring-necked Duck collaris). there are few pub- 
lished records this bird from southern California thought this worthy note. The 


Odd Performance Flicker with Malformed upstairs win- 
dow the early morning January 18, 1916, the apparent nearness woodpeck- 
er’s drumming, found Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer collaris) resting within 
five feet eyes, square galvanized iron drain, which extended down from the 
extending eaves the house wall, angle twelve fifteen degrees. was much 
surprised note that its lower mandible curved gradually downward from the base 
and had grown nearly not quite inch longer than the upper mandible, which 
seemed perfectly straight and normal. first, assuming that this bird had done the 
drumming, concluded that this obvious deformity must its tongue, for some reason 
kept extended. The bird’s position, however, was such that was silhouetted against 
the sky and shortly satisfied that point unmistakably extending and moving its 
real tongue. 

But, cap the climax, turned its head the left and drummed, turning far 
enough that line between the points the two mandibles would right angles 
the axis the body, which position the lower mandible was out the way and the 
upper free drum. And drum did, not once, but time and again with long pauses 
between, always turning its head with crown the left. the drumming its whole 
body vibrated, much that literally rattled down the drainpipe backward little 
each time drummed. 

the sky was heavily overcast, was unable make out its sex. But strikes 
notable that spite its deformity had maintained itself good enough con- 
dition and spirits sense the mating instincts, which drumming undoubtedly one. 
Not only that, but heads the spring procession, the first drumming for 1916, heard 
one our drains January 12, was probably this same bird: Rather earlier the 
season than are accustomed expect it, though for month each early spring 
our resonant metal work favorite sounding board for flickers unreasonably early 
hours.—J. Law, Hollywood, California. 


The Old-squaw West-central California—On November 21, 1915, Old-squaw 
(Harelda hyemalis) was taken Master James Moffitt the Suisun Marshes, 
Solano County. careful examination the bird in-the-flesh left doubt mind 


Additions and Changes the Summer Birds Flathead Lake, 
during the summer 1915 the Biological Station Flathead Lake resulted 
several additional species, and some changes the identifications others. With the 
new species have included two found Mr. Silloway, the records which have never 
been published. The new species are follows: 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern. While waiting Somers for 
boat take Yellow Bay, saw pair these birds flying over small slough 
that was overgrown with rushes and cat-tails. From the actions the birds when 
approached the slough, believe they were breeding, but since was still travelling and 
not dressed for wading marsh was unable investigate. 

Spatula clypeata. Shoveller. saw single bird this species the Pend-Oreille 
River near Polson, July 27. 

Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli. Poorwill. This bird was heard calling the hills 
back Polson the evening July 26. 

Archilochus alexandri. Black-chinned Hummingbird. Mr. Silloway has seen this 
bird the vicinity Yellow Bay, but the date this occurrence not given. 

hammondi. Hammond Flycatcher. Observations this season have 
shown that this flycatcher not uncommon the forests about Flathead Lake. was 
first noted June 24, mountain slope back Yellow Bay. specimen was secured 
Wild Horse Island, July nest was found near the station Yellow Bay, June 
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26. This nest was saddled the horizontal limb tamarack height about 
twenty-five feet. was observed frequently from the day was found until the young 
flew late July. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western Savannah Sparrow. First noted 
near Somers June 23. Later found fairly common the vicinity Polson. 
Specimens were secured Polson Swamp, July 12, and Polson, July 27. These birds 
were examined Bishop, who states that they are evidently not typical any 
race. The first bird juvenal plumage, and nearest nevadensis. The second, 
adult, more like alaudinus. 

Vermivora rubricapilla gutturalis. Calaveras Warbler. There specimen this 
bird the collection the University Montana, taken Mr. Silloway Yellow Bay, 
August 1912. This evidently the first record the species Montana. 

Penthestes rufescens rufescens. Chestnut-backed Chickadee. found this bird 
fairly common the forests near Yellow Bay, flocks company with the Long-tailed 
Chickadee. was seen frequently, and specimen secured June 

Changes identification and other notes follow. 

Bonasa umbellus togata. Canada Ruffed Grouse. The bird occurring this region 
has gray tail, then many the birds this region must belong togata, for 
nation specimens the University Montana collection, well observations 
the field, show many birds with reddish-brown tails and the heavily marked under parts 
togata. the Bishop collection are number specimens this bird from 
Columbia Falls, point about twenty-five miles north Flathead Lake. Some them 
are referable one form and some the other, yet none them show enough differ- 
ence warrant the assumption that there are two forms found this region. believe 
that the differences are entirely those individual variation, but what call the form 
this region puzzle. 

Picoides americanus fasciatus. Alaska Three-toed Woodpecker. adult male, se- 
cured July Yellow Bay, was identified Bishop this race. observa- 
tions the field also show that this the regular breeding race this region, in- 
stead dorsalis, the birds showing much less white the back than those 
southern Montana. 

Junco hyemalis montanus. Montana Junco. male bird, secured Wild Horse 
Island, July proved belong this race, and not connectens, the race ori- 
ginally attributed this region. 

Melospiza melodia merrilli. Merrill Song Sparrow. specimen secured Polson 
Swamp, July i2, was identified this race rather than montana. Merrilli 
probably the regular breeding bird the region. 

Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus. Western Grasshopper Sparrow. 
this bird, containing four eggs advanced state incubation, was found Pol- 
son, July 27. Since know other definite record the finding nest this 
species Montana, though the bird’s occurrence summer has been noted frequently, 
wish publish this record SAUNDERS, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Nesting the Western Bluebird Ventura, June 14, 1915, pair 
Western Bluebirds (Sialia occidentalis) were observed feeding their young 
crevice under the cornice one the office buildings ARNOLD 
and Los Angeles, California. 


The Belted Kingfisher Wintering Fresno County.—Sufficient evidence has accum- 
ulated warrant the statement that Ceryle alcyon winters sparingly the Fresno dis- 
trict. January 11, 1913, single individual was seen fly from his perch Skagg’s 
Bridge, the San Joaquin River. January 18, 1913, another was noted willow 
tree over small creek the edge the hills north Sanger. December 24, 1915, 
Kingfisher flew across the road near small canal Firebaugh. January 26, 1916, one 
was noted telephone wire near Oxalis, and was informed that least two had 
been present all through the winter. The above records would seem indicate slight 
extension the range given Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 11, page 
Fresno, California. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


believe our readers will find the an- 
nouncement Mr. Dawson’s new museum 
project especial interest not only be- 
cause friendship for Mr. Dawson 
himself and sympathy with any undertaking 
may inaugurate, but because the 
the intrinsic value careful study birds’ 
eggs and nests. heartily agree with Mr. 
Dawson his vigorous defense the sci- 
entific value the groundwork oology 
upon which important research may 
based. There doubt whatsoever but 
that the study birds’ eggs may made 
yield very much larger returns than any 
that have far been secured. 

institution the sort projected Mr. 
Dawson, with rigid adherence the highest 
standards scientific accuracy both 
field work and curatorial methods, could 
not fail wonderfully effective instru- 
the development American or- 
nithology. Doubtless all Cooper Club mem- 
bers will join extending well wishes 
for the successful accomplishment the 
undertaking. 


The annual Cooper Club Business Mana- 
gers’ report for 1915 recently presented 
the Club divisions Messrs. Chambers 
and Law shows very gratifying condition 
finances. The total receipts for the 
year amounted $1581.43, from the follow- 
ing sources: Dues $894.85; Condor subscrip- 
tions $186.08; advertising $22.96; sale 
back Condors $57.54; sale Avifaunas 
$205.00; life memberships 
penditures were follows: Printing 
Condor $618.53; half-tone cuts $127.38; pay- 
ments Avifauna account $631.39; Editor- 
ial expenses $17.50; Managerial expenses 
$255.80; Division expenses $56.61; purchase 
back numbers Condor $8.00. Jan- 
uary 1915, cash bank was $221.86; 
January 1916, $88.08. usual all 
times there are some bills due paid 
both Avifauna and Condor accounts, not 
more amount, however, than the Mana- 
gers consider wholly proper. The publica- 
nature investment which 
through sales least five per cent per an- 
num may confidently expected. 

Tue for 1915 contained 252 pages 
and illustrations, and 1100 copies each 
issue were printed. Pacific Coast Avifauna 
No. was issued October, with 217 
pages and three maps, and the edition was 
1500. The Club’s membership January 
1916, numbered 561. 


have before the February, 1916, 
number Bird-Lore. perusing the “Six- 
teenth Christmas which occupies 
large share this issue, are led 
offer the following comments. These com- 
ments are based primarily upon those cen- 
suses emanating from California, with 
which area happen best acquaint- 
ed. scrutinizing certain these, 
cannot help but seriously doubt the identi- 
fications alleged quite number in- 
stances; and the question arises the 
real function the type census here put 
published record. they constitute de- 
pendable records species, which can 
drawn from studies geographic distri- 
bution and migration? are they merely 
the informal output amateurs, con- 
sidered only passing interest, sort 
study? 

Undoubtedly, the latter score, the ap- 
pearance print neighborhood bird lists 
has stimulating effect; people like the 
competitive idea. this all that in- 
tended, well and good; and let under- 
stood that the censuses are not subject 
inclusion ornithological bibliographies, 
and are not cited any part dis- 
tributional evidence. 

But shall thus, from the scientific 
standpoint, condemn altogether the 
census idea exemplified Bird-Lore’s 
sixteenth exhibit? not possible com- 
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bine the two functions above outlined, 
the strict elimination such censuses 
emanate from the obviously untrained ob- 
server, least the names those 
species doubtful occurrence the local- 
ities concerned from such lists are pub- 
lished? True, this would require high 
grade editing; but the first function 
above indicated served all, such 
expert editorial service must performed 
unflinchingly. 

Shall censuses accepted 
the future contributions ornithology? 


already announced these columns, 
the California Fish and Game Commission 
about two years ago established Bureau 
Education under the directorship Mr. 
Harold Bryant who had been previously 
connected with the California Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology. This departure from 
the purely police function the Commis- 
sion was undertaken the belief that 
enlightened public sentiment might far 


toward securing popular recognition the 


need for game protection and thus eventu- 
ally away with the necessity for main- 
taining large force wardens. There 
seems doubt whatsoever today but 
that the plan going succeed, and Mr. 
Bryant highly commended for his 
earnest efforts developing the idea. 

One the instruments for reaching the 
people the state has been the periodical 
called California Fish and Game. Volume 
this journal has lately been completed. 
There were five numbers this volume, 
the first issued October, 1914, and there 
were 261 pages and illustrations. The 
departments regularly appearing were: Gen- 
eral articles; editorials; hatchery and fish- 
ery notes; conservation other states; life 
history notes; wild life relation agri- 
culture. 

The general articles particular note 
pertained the following subjects: Recent 
game legislation; crude oil, trap for 
birds; bird life community asset; the 
Wood Duck California; books and 
pamphiets relating California birds; the 
California Valley Quail; and early nesting 
ducks. 

may inferred from the above list 
value included the columns California 
Fish and Game. The editor has, and prop- 
erly so, taken pains select only authentic 
contributions for publication. The danger 
with any periodical popular field 
that wili become the vehicle for more 
less imaginative, hearsay tales. Very 
little criticism can offered this score 
and hoped that even more rigid 
censorship will exercised future vol- 
umes. 

The following are some the sentiments 
find expressed editorially different 
pages, and with which most heartily 
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concur. “The effectiveness game pro- 
tection governed the interest the 
people and the spirit those who hunt 
and fish.” “Proper knowledge the sub- 
ject game preservation not yet pos- 
sessed the people whole any 
western state.” recognition scien- 
tific truths combined with 
knowledge the working correct laws 
are essential things game administra- 
tion.” 


INFORMATION WANTED THE 
“LIFE HISTORIES NORTH 
AMERICAN BIRDS” 


Mexican Grebe; any 
the Loons (except Red-throated); any 
the Alcidae; any the Longipennes (ex- 
cept Kittiwake, Herring, Ring-billed, Heer- 
mann Ross gulls; Gull-billed, Royal and 
Sooty terns; Noddy, and Black Skimmer); 
any the Fulmars, Shearwaters and Pe- 
trels; any the Steganopodes (except Gan- 
net, Anhinga, Cormorant, 
crested Cormorant); Florida and Mottled 
ducks; and Gadwall. 

Marbled Murrelet; Kumlien and Nelson 
gulls; Slender-billed Fulmar; Greater, New 
Zealand and Pink-footed shearwaters; and 
White-bellied Petrel. 

Mexican Grebe; Pa- 
cific Loon; Craveri 
Kittiwake; Kumlien, Nelson, Slaty-backed 
and Vega gulls; Elegant, Aleutian and 
Bridled terns; Albatross; 
Pink-footed, Audubon, Townsend and New 
Zealand shearwaters; Black, Scaled, Least, 
Kaeding, Guadaloupe and Hawaiian 
Cinnamon Teal; and Florida and Mottled 
ducks. 

Whiskered Auklet; Kittlitz Murrelet; Mandt 
Guillemot; Red-legged Kittiwake; Kumlien, 
Nelson, Slaty-backed, and Vega gulls; Ele- 
gant and Bridled terns; Pacific and Slen- 
der-billed fulmars; Cory, Pink-footed and 
New Zealand shearwaters; Black-capped, 
Scaled, Guadaloupe and 
Red-faced Cormorant; Florida and Mottled 
ducks; and Cinnamon Teal. 

Long-tailed Jaeger; Red-legged Kittiwake; 
Nelson, Slaty-backed, Vega and Franklin 
gulls; Elegant, Aleutian and Bridled terns; 
and Noddy.—A. Taunton, Massa- 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


NATURAL History Being Ac- 
count the Hawaiian People, the Geology 
and Geography the Islands, and the Na- 
tive and Introduced Plants and Animals 
the Group. ALANSON BRYAN, 
Professor Zodlogy and Geology 
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the College Hawaii, etc. Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. The Hawaiian Gazette Co., Ltd. 1915. 
596 pp., 117 plates. ($5.50 net.) 

“natural history” Hawaii has long 
been desideratum. Every year the num- 
bers increase those who seek our Pacific 
play-ground for health and recreation. Prof. 
Bryan prepared extensive hand- 
book, interestingly written and admirably 
illustrated, covering really wide range 
subjects. The preface states that has 
been the aim the author bring together 
into one volume the more important and 
interesting facts about the Hawaiian Islands 
and their primitive inhabitants, well 
information concerning the native and in- 
troduced plants and animals the group. 
“To supply guide that would provide reli- 
able and readable information, form 
that would welcomed the general 
reading public, and, the same time, that 
would meet the requirements the homes, 
the schools, and the libraries Hawaii and 
the mainland, convenient reference 
book, has been the author’s endeavor.” 

“The casual reader will find the body 
the text shorn the technical verbiage and 
scientific names that often distract, an- 
noy and fatigue the layman. Where such 
terms have been indispensable they have 
been defined the text, the footnotes, 
the index and glossary. Those who pre- 
fer their reading should rest the firmer 
ground that definite nomenclature sup- 
posed impart, will find the necessary 
technical names orders, families, genera 
and species, referred the text given 
the footnotes, the cross-references 
the 

The book comprises account the na- 
tive Hawaiian people; the geology, geogra- 
phy, and topography the islands; the 
flora the group; agriculture and horticul- 
ture; and treatise the animal life, oc- 
cupying some seventeen chapters out 
total thirty-seven. Chapters are 
devoted ornithology, the subject having 
been treated under the following subheads: 
Introduced Birds; Birds the Sea; Birds 
the Marsh, Stream and Shore; Birds 
the Mountain Forests. 

Unquestionably the most interesting birds 
the main islands are those belonging 
the Drepanididae which includes the major- 
ity song birds Hawaii, and “is perhaps 
the most remarkable example the evolu- 
tion group birds found any- 
where. While they are much alike their 
general structure, they differ amazingly 
the form the bill and also exhibit strik- 
ing differences the color the plumage. 


almost all other families the form 
the bill quite uniform among the species 
that belong it. But among the Drepani- 
didae Hawaii find them fitted their 
structure almost every kind life for 
which song bird the tropics can become 
adapted. This adaptation the bill has led 
some most remarkable changes. From 
the firm, straight bill the genus Oreo- 
mystis—the genus supposed most closely 
conform with the ancestral form which may 
have come from America very remote 
time, and the form from which all the other 
genera the family are supposed have 
have widely different types 
bills developed.” One line modification 
ends long, slender, singularly 
curved bill with tubular tongue, especially 
adapted securing the nectar from long 
tubular flowers. Another 
Chloridops kona—a grosbeak-like bird that 
feeds the flint-hard seeds the bastard 
sandal-wood. 

Unfortunately these queer, musky, ano- 
malies are paying the penalty extreme 
specialization. Confined, many them 
are, very special foods, they are unable 
meet the radically changed conditions in- 
cident deforestation. total fifty- 
six living and extinct passerine birds which 
have been known exist the forests 
the inhabited islands the group, sixteen 
are now regarded 
while the last decade other species have 
become very rare districts where they 
were regarded fairly common. Probably 
only question short time before 
all but the least specialized will disappear. 

plates illustrate the work. The figures 
the birds are mostly from the plates Wil- 
son and Evans’s Aves Hawaiienses. Almost 


all the other plates the book are 


photographs direct from nature, from 
prepared specimens. very full, often an- 
notated, index completes the work and ren- 
ders easily accessible its extensive store 
information. The text and illustrations, 
may added, are clearly and well printed, 
good dull-finished paper. 

The author congratulated for pro- 
ducing work which will give pleasure 
many, undoubtedly stimulate interest, and 
long remain standard reference work 
the natural history 
FISHER. 


gist, Bureau Science, Manila, I.). 
Bureau Science, press bulle- 
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tin no. 32, revised. Issued December 29, 


Evidence awakened interest the eco- 
nomic value birds has just come 
from the most distant Uncle Sam’s pos- 
sessions, the Philippine Islands. Within 
the fourteen pages the bulletin named 
above, and appearing under the authorship 
former Californian and pioneer member 
the Cooper Ornithological Ctub, 
found proof that interest turning more 
and more toward the economic aspect 
ornithology. introduction asserts that 
the greatest value birds found 
their “efficient control weeds, snakes, 
small mammals such rats and mice, and 
insects that eat and destroy plants and 
The inclusion snakes pests 
destroyed would hardly find place 
similar work the United States, 
point suggesting the marked difference 
conditions existing the temperate zone 
and the tropics. The introduction fur- 
ther points out that the purpose the bul- 
letin suggest how the value birds 
may recognized, and the more important 
benefits derived, through popular appre- 
ciation wild birds and increased in- 
terest them. short resume the 
work done the United States Biological 
Survey followed discussion cer- 
tain groups birds whose food habits 
make them interest the Philippine 
Only general statements 
the probable nature the food are given. 
The one bird considered use “about 
farm house cocoanut grove” 
crow. 


The following recommendations 
means the end sought are advanced: The 
attracting birds means food, 
water, and nesting boxes; the destruction 
natural enemies such cats; the pro- 
tection insectivorous birds from gunners 
and trappers; and the formation soci- 
ety, similar the Audubon Society, for the 
protection birds. The keeping poultry 
also recommended means con- 
trolling locusts. 


the bulletin had been intended 
contribution knowledge would have 
been little significance; for largely 
collection general facts regarding the 
relation birds agriculture gleaned from 
economic papers published elsewhere, and 
lacking definite data local con- 
ditions. The evident fact that the paper 
was designed purely arouse interest 
the subject economic ornithology among 
the inhabitants the Philippine Islands 
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places different and wholly favor- 
able light. should also noted that this 
bulletin preliminary definite work 
the food Philippine birds along the lines 
that carried the United States Bio- 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, Thursday evening, December 16, 1915, 
President Joseph Mailliard was 
the chair with the following members 
present: Mesdames Allen, Grinnell and 
Schlisinger, Misses Culver and Wythe, and 
Messrs. Bryant, Bolander, Carriger, Ever- 
mann, Hubbs, Storer and Taylor. Among 
the visitors were Mrs. Taylor and Messrs. 
Ferris and Martens. 

The minutes the Northern Division No- 
vember meeting were read and approved 
and the minutes the Southern Division 
and Inter-Mountain Chapter for November 
were read. The following were elected 
membership: Daniels, Mrs. Sophie 
Gay, and Mrs. Adele Lewis Grant. The fol- 
lowing proposals for membership were read: 
San Jose, proposed Snyder; Harold 
Hansen, 870 43d Ave., San Francisco, 
proposed Tracy Storer; and Curtis 
Wright, Jr., Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, 
proposed Bryant. Also the names 
proposed the Southern Division Novem- 
ber meeting were read. 

The Secretary read letter from Mr. 
Henry Henshaw, Chief the United 
States Bureau Biological Survey, thank- 
ing the Club for its recent action elect- 
ing him honorary membership. 

Nominations for officers the Division 
for the coming year resulted follows: 
President, Tracy Storer; Vice-president, 
len. 

Bryant, Game Expert the Cal- 
ifornia Fish and Game Commission, stated 
that the Commission was considering the 
placing the American and Snowy egrets 
the list prohibited birds mentioned 
collectors’ licenses and stated that the Com- 
mission would appreciate any recommenda- 
tions which the Club might make along this 
line. After some discussion was decided 
upon motion Mr. Bryant have the 
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President appoint committee three 
consider the matter, and that this commit- 
tee would permitted make recommen- 
dations the Commission without first re- 
porting the Division. The committee 
comprises: Taylor, chairman, Grin- 
nell, and Storer. 

Business being disposed of, the Division 
listened talk Mr. Joseph Grinnell 
“The Distributional Behavior Some 
Birds the Yosemite Region”. The speak- 
brought out the complementary nature 
the ranges number groups Frin- 
gillidae and then displayed series lan- 
tern slides showing various 
birds the Yosemite region. Adjourned.— 
Tracy Storer, Secretary. 


JANUARY.—The regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
January 20, 1916, President 
Joseph Mailliard was the chair with the 
following members present: Mesdames 
len, Grinnell, Klugel Schlisinger, the 
Misses Atterbury, Culver, Gunn, Swezy and 
Wythe, and Messrs. Bryant, Carriger, Dan- 
iels, Dixon, Grinnell, Hansen, Kendall, 
Newberry, Storer, Taylor, Wheeler, 
and Wright. Mesdames Dixon, Newberry 
and Stone were among the visitors present. 

The minutes the December, 1915, 
Northern Division meeting were read and 
approved, and those the Southern Divi- 
sion and Inter-mountain Chapter were read. 
The following were elected membership: 
Miss Edna Hannibal, Harold Hansen, 
Curtis Wright, Jr., and seven persons pro- 
posed the Southern Division Novem- 
ber, 1915. Applications for membership 
were received follows: Miss Alice 
Crane, 314 Cherry St., San Francisco, and 
Miss Augusta Blanchard, 246 Perry St., 
Oakland, both proposed Miss Susan 
Culver; Mrs. Charles Newhall, 2629 Pied- 
mont Ave., Berkeley, proposed Mrs. Jas. 
Allen; also six applications received 
the Southern Division December 1915 
meeting. 

Resignations were read and accepted 
from Kessing and Miss Louise LeBris. 
Dr. Walter Taylor presented his resig- 
nation Chairman the Permanent Com- 
mittee Conservation Wild Life and 
Cooper Club representative the Execu- 
tive Committee the California Associ- 
ated Societies for the Conservation Wild 
Life, date from February 20. The resig- 
nation was accepted. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


The Secretary read part letter from 
Mr. Chambers urging all Club members 
participate attempt increase the 
membership roll. The special committee 
appointed the December meeting report- 
that has recommended the Califor- 
nia Fish and Game Commission that the 
interests conservation scientific collec- 
tors denied the privilege collecting 
the American and Snowy Egrets. Mr. Jos- 
eph Grinnell was nominated for Editor 
THE during 1916, and Messrs. 
Lee Chambers and Eugene Law Busi- 
ness Managers. motion Mr. Wright 
was declared the sense those present 
that the Division should meet San Fran- 
cisco the near future. 

Election officers resulted follows: 
President, Tracy Storer; Vice-President, 
Carriger; Secretary, Mrs. Jas. 
Allen. 

The program the evening was then 
presented. Mr. Newberry gave in- 
teresting account the “Nesting Habits 
the based upon intensive obser- 
vations made Berkeley during April, 
1915. Mr. Wheeler gave interest- 
ing account “Oological Collecting Experi- 
ences the Gila River April, 1915”, and 
showed number slides illustrative 
the region visited. Adjourned.—Tracy 
Storer, Secretary. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
February 17, 1916, President 
Tracy Storer was the chair, with the 
following members present: Mesdames 
len, Ferguson, Grant, 
Schlisinger; Misses Crane, Culver, Gunn, 
Miller, Wythe; Messrs. Anderson, Bade, 
Bolander, Carriger, Evermann, Grinnell, 
Hansen, Lastreto, Joseph Mailliard, Ohl, 
Rankin, Ray, Swarth and Wright. Mrs. 
Anderson, Miss Mr. Jacobsen, 
Mrs. Swarth, Miss Newlon, Mr. Schlisinger 
and Mr. Snow were among the visitors 
present. 

The minutes the January, 1916, North- 
ern Division meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The following were elected 
membership: Miss Alice Crane, Miss 
Augusta Blanchard, Mrs. Charles New- 
hall, and six persons proposed the South- 
ern Division meeting December, 1915. 
Mrs. Nellie Knappen, 2844 Webster St., 
Berkeley, was proposed for membership 
Mrs. Allen. 
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report the finances the Club, 
rendered the business managers, Messrs. 
Chambers and Law, was read Mr. Grin- 
nell. The report was accepted and placed 
file, and motion Mr. Mailliard 
committee two was appointed the 
President draw resolution express- 
ing the Division’s appreciation the effi- 
Messrs. Chambers and Law conducting 
the business the Club. Mr. Mailliard and 
Dr. Bade were appointed this 
committee. 

The President announced that the re- 
quest the other two officers the Divi- 
sion had assumed the work which Dr. 
Taylor had been obliged give re- 
signing from his position Chairman 
the Permanent Committee Conservation 
Wild Life and Cooper Club representa- 
tive the Executive Committee the Cal- 
ifornia Associated Societies for the Conser- 
vation Wild Life. 

unanimous vote the Club, Mr. Grin- 
nell was re-elected Editor 
and Messrs. Chambers and Law Busi- 
ness Managers. 

The business the evening having been 
disposed of, Mr. Mailliard presented very 
interesting account the “Gulls the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition”, illus- 
trated skins and large number 
lantern slides, which showed the increasing 
tameness the different species, and their 
surprising attitudes caught the cam- 
era. 

Dr. Bade reported that two 
had been seen repeatedly during the winter 
Secretary. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


Chapter 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, met 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 14, 1915, 
the residence Treganza. Meeting 
called order 8:30 M., Vice-President 
Mullen presiding, and the following 
members attendance: Boyle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mullen, Sugden, Jr., 
Sugden, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Treganza. 
Minutes November meeting read and ap- 
proved. 

The evening was spent study local 
breeding shore birds, and looking over the 
Treganza series oological specimens 
this family. Meeting adjourned 11:00 

Chapter 
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the Cooper Ornithological Club, met 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 11, 1916, 
the office Dr. Moore Lindsay, Boston 
Building. Meeting called order 8:30 
M., with President Chambers the chair. 
Minutes the December meeting read and 
approved. Members attendance were: 
Prof. Paul, Boyle, Sugden, Jr. 
and Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Mullen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Treganza, Fred Chambers, 
Dr. Moore Lindsay. 

The business the evening consisted 
voting change meeting night, the 
second Tuesday the month made im- 
possible for many the members 
present. Motion made Mullen, sec- 
onded Boyle, that meeting night 
changed the second Wednesday the 
month. Passed. 

President Chambers gave very interest- 
ing talk game sanctuaries was en- 
deavoring create; also summarizing work 
that had been done those already estab- 
lished. 

Professor Paul spoke his pro- 
jected plans presented the school board 
broadening the scope bird study the 
public schools. 

Mrs. Treganza read poem “The 
tello, 

President Chambers extended invita- 
tion the club visit his fish hatcheries 
the immediate future. Meeting adjourned 
tary. 


Inter-Mountain Chapter 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, met 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 1916, 
the residence Sugden. Meeting assem- 
bled 8:30 M., with Vice-President Mul- 
len the chair. Members attendance 
were: Dr. Moore Lindsay, Sugden, 
Sugden, Jr., Prof. Paul, Mr. and Mrs. 
visitors were Miss Jeremy and Mrs 
Boyle. Minutes the January meeting 
read and approved. 

most enjoyable evening was spent 
looking over the entomological and oologi- 
cal collections Mr. Sugden and his son, 
listening their highly interesting account 
the metamorphoses insect life, and 
explanations many tropical and foreign 
species. Later the members adjourned 
the dining room where Mrs. Sugden had 
provided most delightful luncheon. Ad- 
Secretary. 


For Sale, Exchange and Want this space members 
the Cooper Club are allowed one notice each issue free charge. 
Notices over ten lines will charged for the rate ten cents per line. 
Books and magazines can offered for sale exchange; bird skins and eggs can 


offered exchange, but for sale. 


For this department address LEE 


Rock, Los Angeles County, 


For fine skins Michi- 
gan waders and warblers for western de- 


sirable Woop, 179 i7th 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Flammulated and 


Dwarf Screech owls exchange for north- 
ern material such Queen Charlotte Island 
Jay, Northwestern Sawwhet Owl, Richard- 
son Grouse, Hepburn Leucosticte, Bohemian 
Waxwing, etc—J. Okanagan 
Landing, British Columbia, Canada. 


sets the following, nests 


with smaller kinds and down with 
nos. 17, 113.1, 114, 135, 142, 143, 151, 


165, 249, 292a, 340, 399, 424, 439, 573, 574, 
622c, 623, 626, 634, 646b, 682, 726b, 
759a, 759d, and many others. can offer 
exchange rare sets from the north- 
The Woodstock, Tacoma, Wash. 


bird skins not pres- 
ent represented collection: Key 
Birds; Executive Document No. 91, 
Explorations from Mississippi River Pa- 
cific Coast, 1853-1856, Birds, Spencer 
Baird, 995 pages. 

Over odd copies ornithological mag- 
azines exchange lot for last four 
issues The Auk. Viz: copies Odlogist, 
Puyallup, Wash. 


California Water Birds 
No. IV, for which will pay any reasonable 
cash price—W. Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lore, vols. 10, whole 
volumes odd copies. Also vol. no. 
vol. nos. 3-6; vol. 11, no. vol. 14, nos. 1-2; 
vol. 15, nos. 2-6. The Auk, 10.—J. 
Swirt, Stockport, Ohio. 


Manual North Am- 
erican Birds. Will pay 
LUEDDEMANN, Box 105, Los Gatos, Calif. 


co-operation with 
The Cleveland Bird-Lovers’ Association, and 
devoted Bird Study and Conservation; 
$1.00 year; cents copy; Agents Want- 
Address 1010 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


photos any and all 
found California, their nests, eggs, 
and nesting sites. Will pay cash give 
good exchange bird 
Watt, San Bernardino, California. 


skins from the Western 
exchange for Eastern skins. Kindly 
send list duplicates and you will receive 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


Museum Journal, 
New York: vol. nos. and vol. VI, no. 
vol. VII, no. vol. VIII, nos. and index; 
vol. nos. and vol. XI, no. vol. XII, 
no. Guide Leaflets same: nos. 17, 
18, 21, 23, 25, 27, 30. Zoological Soc. Bulle- 
tins, New York: nos. 35, 43, 


Massachusetts. 
“California Water 


Birds” number “The Blue Bird,” vol. 
nos. and published Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dr. Eugene Swope; Bulletin the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, vol. any odd 
Angeles County, California. 


good cabinet for bird skins. 
Anyone having one for sale exchange, 
please write to—R. Silver City, 
New 


“California 
Water Birds,” part Will pay any reason- 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia. 


WANT one copy each “The Blue 
Bird”, vol. and published Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; edited Dr. Eugene Swope. 
Lee Rock, Los Ange- 
les County, California. 
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AVIFAUNA No. 
Distributional List the Birds California 


JOSEPH GRINNELL 
217 pages and October 21, 1915 


up-to-date, authoritative bird-list which should the 
hands every active bird student the western United States. gives 
geographical ranges, with exact citations, and serves basis for all 
further distributional studies. 

The Cooper Club has strained its resources the limit publish this 


latest number its Avifauna series. The management urges quick re- 
sponse, that large sale will help meet this unusual expense. Each 
member should procure copy once. 

Members the may take the regular Club discount (50%) 
which applies all Avifaunas. 


Price, prepaid, $3.00 


LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


For October 


Bird Club Number 


with articles Mr. Baynes the Meri- 
den Club, Dr. Kennedy the Brush Hill 
Club, Mr. Floyd the Milton Club, Mr. 
Ripley the Hartford Club, Dr. Allen 
the Ithaca Club, and others. 


The 


one the oldest publi- 
the UnitedStates 
now 


These reports contain information 
the utmost value organizers and con- 
ductors Bird Clubs. 


Cents Copy 
$1.00 Year 


APPLETON CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


year. you are interested, 


subscribe now. Only 
Fifty Cents per year. 


The Oologist, 
Lacon, 


